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Summer-day Talk. 
BY EVVIE BARKER. 


I promised you, readers of the Commonwealth— 
with a certain proviso, viz., permission of the 
editor, (by-the-bye, I believe all writers have a 
mortal terror of those august individuals, editors, ) 
—to talk with you again; and, trusting his ten- 
der mercies, I shall not fulfill the seconi condi- 
tion, which was a rainy day. But with a world of 
glowing sunniness lying in grest lush pools all 
around on hill and in valley, smiling at the little 
garrulous brooks which, in their turn, prattle 
their musical thanks and allow their baby ripples 
to dance higher over the beautiful white pebbles, 
in their gleesome ecstasy, I seize my pen and 
proceed to talk. 

The air ie freighted with light. When God 
said ‘‘Let there be light, and there was light,” 
he conferred a blessing upon us poor mortals for 
which we can never give sufficient thanks. All 
nature seems to return thanks to-day. She luxu- 
riates in the rich glow. The sky seems a great 
sea of melting sapphire here-and-there dotted by 
white clouds. I remember how, in my child- 
hood, I used to watch them, and wonder if an- 
gels slept in their soft fleecy folds, and thought 
when I went up there—for I felt sure of heaven, 
in those days—I would ask for just one cloud to 
be my own little bed; and even now I sometimes 
find myself dreaming over those childish fancies, 
although I fear the tide of years has drifted me 
farther from that cloudland. 

Dreams are the poetry of life; but too few al- 
low themselves these intervals in the busy hum 
and stir of every-day life. Asa people—as an 
American people, full of strong Anglo-Saxon 
common-sense—or, as ‘‘Gail Lamilton’’ would 
say, “natural Orthodory,”—we are ridiculed abroad 


for our harsh, strident views of life; for turning 


every energy and talent to money-getting and 
money-keeping; and, in some measure, the criti- 
cisms are deserved. America is too practical. 
When our Pilgrim Fathers landed on the barren 
rock at Plymouth, with their wee ones around 
them, with nothing but earrest hearts and God’s 
blessing to begin with, they felt the necessity of 
immediate application to toil; there were mouths 
to be filled, and a soil to be tilled; no time for po- 
etic fancies or useless dreaming, then; they must 
put heart and soul to practical purposes to meet 
the stern realities which were pressing upon 
them. Thus for long years they bent every ener- 
gy to assiduous, unremitting labor to keep the 
wolf from their firesides. But the intervening 
years have brought changes manifold. To-day 
America stands foremost in the history of nation- 
al success, the result of persevering application. 

But have we not, as a people, become too 
much engrossed in the great Dollar? Life is too 
short to be given to that one object. The sharp 
corners of American character, which are some- 
times very rudely caricatured by English writers, 
should be mellowed and rounded. Our men and 
women allow too little time for mental cultivation. 
Affluence of mind should be of no secondary im- 
portance; but, instead, it is 
“Work, work, work, while the cock is crowing 

aloof, 
And work, work, work, till the stars shine through 
the roof.’’ 

When God created man, (and women, too, if 
you please,) when he fashioned the soul, he gave 
it a symmetrical round of characteristics, each in 
its proper place, but all so arranged that they re- 
quire equal attention; had he made one all ac- 
quisitiveness, or all combativenese, then one 
might be excused for being all money-getter or all 
pugiliet; but with the soul so formed, so filled in 
every proporuun, into one grand whole, why cul- 
tivate one trait, one phrenological ‘‘bump,’’ un- 
til it becomes an unseemly deformity? Of about 
thirty-seven millions of people in these United 
States, how many read the Atlantic Monthly or the 
Commonwealth? Of course I do not know, but I 
can safely assert not one-third of the number who 
should. The Great Giver of life and happiness 
did not put us hero alone to make money; thie is 
the preparatory state for an eternity of love and 
joy. Will money bring it? No! And I ima- 
gine I hear you ask, ‘‘ Will books bring it?’’ No, 
my dear critic; books alone will never carry you 
to heaven, but through knowledge you find light, 
and through light comes appreciation of the good- 
ness of God, and through that the love of him, 
which insures the great reward. This glorious 


{ 
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healthy, and the imagination of a man is healthy; 
but there is a space of life between in which the 
soul is in a ferment,” etc. That state of life 
becomes too apparent to the careful reader; yet, 
as the bud is more beautiful than the wide open 
rose, the morning tenderness than the glare of 
noon-day sun, so one must concede that this 
youthful rhapsody is more delightful than the 
-‘maturer Keats might have been. Keats the boy 
was full of poetry; it bubbled up from a continu- 
ous well-spring in his nature; but his youthful- 
ness pleads an excuse for many extravaganzas 


ousness about his exquisite poetic fancy which 
might have developed into a Byronic repulsive - 
ness. 

In a late memoir of this rare poet, the author 
remarks that ‘‘it is, and will ever be, regretted by 
the readers of hi#works that he lingered no long- 
er among living men to bring to perfection what 
he meditated.’’ The kind writer did not, in all 
probabilyy, pause to consider that the glowing 
rhyme might have lost its sweetness in the noon 
of life and the lust for fame. He died in due sea- 
son to be lamented, which is a particularly fortu- 
nate occurrence, as rare as agreeable. Perhaps 
he realized that his was only a summer life when 
he put these words upon the lips of ‘‘Endy- 
mion”’ :— 

“Night will strew 

On the damp grass myriads of lingering leaves, 

And with them I shall die; nor much it grieves 

To die when summer dies on the cold sward. 

My Kingdom’s at its death, and just it is 

That I should die with it.” 


In the eternal summer-land we trust the half-be- 
gun dream of bliss is realized. 

When I commenced this talk, I did not intend 
writing asI have; I wished to converse about 
sunshine; but ‘“‘Endymion’ is a gleam of sun- 
shine, and I allowed it a place. 

The sun throws a slanting ray across my paper 
as I write, and, dancing on, kisses the vase of 
flowers before me, peeping into their shy hearts 
and bringing to light all their floral secrets; 
weaving a netted broidery of gold over the whole 
mass of odorous beauty, glorifying them, and 
warming them into sweeter fragrance. With 
God’s free gold lying all around us, why lose 
sight of its beauty in the pursuit of transient 
riches? Letin the sunshine. Open your hearts 
and minds; bring to light the dreams of youth, 
which have so long deen covered by the veil of 
practical purposes; don’t be ashamed to dream. 
There must be some reality; some hours of prac- 
tical thinking and acting; but weave in these 
threads of fancy; make a_ golden-meshed net- 
work to spread over the dark realities. It may 





|ments. 


seem gossamer, but it will enliven the dreary mo- 
If we cannot be poets like Keats, we can 
have beautiful thoughts, and drink their wine in 
silence. There are many 

‘Poems that ripple through lowliest lives; 

Poems unnoticed, and hid away ; 

Poems that only the angels above us, 

Looking down deep in our hearts, may behold; 

Felt, though unseen, by the beings who love us, 

Written on lives as in letters of gold.” 

Write your life-page full of them! 

But I must bid you Good-bye! With the sun 
melting its gold away in the distant west, we 
must close our interview, hoping to meet again, 
rain or shine. 





True Physical Culture. 


Robert Chambers, the famous oarsman of New- 
castle, has just died of consumption at the early 
age of thirty-seven. An English paper suggests 
that a medical opinion on the origin of the disease 
in this case would be instructive. ‘Is it possi- 
ble,” asks the writer, ‘‘that the nature of the de- 
\ceased’s occupation as a professional match-rower 
jhad anything to do with it? During the discus- 

sion that tuok place some time since as to the per- 
manent effects of even one match on the health of 
those engaged in it, it was said over and over again 
that the severe training of oarsmen had a tenden- 
cy to bring on consumption and kindred diseases, 
and it was shown that many of the heroes of the 
University matches had been cut off at a very 
early age. One would scarcely suppose Cham- 
bers had an hereditary tendency to consumption 
when he began his career, or he would hardly have 
been able to attain his first successes, to say noth- 
ing of his last. What, then, could have planted 
the disease in him, and made him fall a victim to 
itat soearly an age? Hard training and hard 
rowing are known to have done so much mischiet 
of this kind in other cases that there is some rea- 
son to suspect them in this. Men whose hobby is 








honors commonly ride it to their own destruction ; 


‘and, as athletic honors are peculiarly the English 
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makes a specialty of his limbs. They are a sort 
of extraneous possession. He takes pride in) 
them as Le would in a fast horse or a well-train-, 
ed dog. Now, one’s feet should be equal to any 
natural and necessary amount of walking; one’s, 
arms to any graceful, helpful human work;| 
rwith brains running down to the finger-tips. 
Not to distinguish but to perfect one’s self is the | 
worthy aim. All this is so simple one can but! 
marvel that we have been astray solong. Yet. 
so itis. We travel far and grope blindly for some | 





| where the success of the universe? Some of} 
these baffling problems of health and physical cul. | 
ture seem approaching solution. 
At the Temple place Gymnasium, to which we. 
have before alluded in our columns, this principle | 
of equalization is distinctly recognized. The) 
apostles of the system have a large work before | 
them, for the truth they hold has countless roots | 
that strike deeply and spread widely. And one. 
of their first duties is to disperse the mist that 
has so long enveloped this whole subject of ath- | 
letics. 





The Political Arena. 


A MODERN SATIRE. 


My patient countrymen! wish as we may, 
The World beholds our troubled land to-day ; 
Our faults and foibles, whether great or small, 
Its eagle eye looks after each and all! 





It stared when one, enrelled in church and state | 

Among the grandly good, the nobly great, 

Leapt from the bench where courtly honor bound | 
him, 

And wrapped the ermine of his office round him, | 

And, cumbered thus, prepared—a_ reckless 
chase— 

To run with zeal the Presidential race! 


The giddy play-ground seemed to know its man, | 


For, reeling, staggering, ere the race began, 
It slipped from under his ambitious feet, 
And spurned him back to his Judicial seat! 
And transatlantic Folly turned away, 
Laughed in his sleeve, and said—‘*’Tis good as 
play !’’ 
This queer old world, in grim or gleeful mood, 
Will sometimes seem to be a little rude! 
Irreverently ‘twill link that luckless race 
In history’s groups with other time and place; 
Perchance the Senate, on Impeachment day, 
May look a by-scene in this very play. | 
’T will sketch that seven-fold clan, whose name— | 
is—Grimes; 
.(The other six defy my doubtful rhymes, 
Unless the faded luster of our former Ross ! 
Suggest too plainly that he pairs with—dross.) | 
The world will sketch them, did I dare to say a 
Themselves have kept the artist-wor'd at bay; | 
They’ve shown us pictures none would dare to 
trace— 
Of men descendiny from their lofty place, 
And twisting ropes of sand, wherewith to draw 
The moral precept from the lettered law, 
And drag their country backward through the 
ages 
And foully blotting our heroic pages 
With sacrilegious zeal and palsied hand, 
Just where their names forevermore shall stand, 
W ith rapid strides the distant past o’ertaking, | 
With maniac strength the cords of union breaking. | 





If e’er these renegades shall venture back, 
They’ll find imbedded in the rocks a track; 

The heel on human progress firmly set, 

The toe outreaching till it overmet 

The old usurper’s ponderous boot, whose weight 
On human necks falls like an iron fate. 

Then each shall blush to recugnize his own! 
Can they upheave the huge unyielding stone? 
Or turn the ill-shaped footprints square about? 
Or blot these tokens of their weakness out? 


Can earthly ingenuity or heavenly rain 

Efface from Time’s great book that dreadful | 
stain? 

Behind the bars of Destiny’s decree 

That book lies open. Every eye may see! 

No hand may touch! My Angel holds the key! | 

Their shameless deeds are fixed—the hour gone, 
by— 

Irrevocable, all!—the record is on high! 





| What “mess of pottage”’ for these lh ungry men 


‘their Uses.” 


The Schoolmate, for August, has articles by Hora- 
tio Alger, Jr., Dr. Jewett, Paul North, Frank 
Finn, and others, and does not flag in any par- 
ticular. Boston, J. H. Allen —Our Boys and 
Girls, for the current date, has its accustomed 
attractive variety of song, story, declamation and 
puzzle. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

We have received the People’s Magazine, for 
July. The chapter on “Physiology,” the sixth 
of the series, treats of digestion in a readable and 
common-sense fashion. Dr. George Curtis, pro- 


and crudenesses, which, coming from Keats the truth that lies at our feet. Yet we must find fessor of Greek, at Leipsig, discusses of “Lan- 
man, would not be tolerated. There is 1 senu- | it at last, else where the good of groping, or guages and Races.” There are sketches of John 


Newton and Sir Henry Wotton; a sea-cuast story 
pathetically told; ‘‘ 1 he Cottage Question’”’ deals 
with a question of vital importance to the English 
poor. There are several fine illustrations, and, 
on the whole, the number is a good one. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have issued the 
second number of their “Library Edition” of 
Dickens’s works, comprising Nicholas Nickleby, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, and American Notes, in the 
same handsome style as the initial volume. It 
will be recalled that this is the union of three of 
their attractive ‘‘plum-pudding”’ Dickenses in one 
cloth-cover book, with the original illustrations of 
Cruikshank, Leech and Browne. In all respects 
it is eminently tasteful, complete, and cheap. 
Nichols & Noyes have the volumes for sale. 

The Life and Public Services of Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant, by Charles A. Phelps, is a readable, and, 
on the whole, quite satisfactory resumé of the 
public career of the great captain. It is familiar 
and easy in style, the facts mentioned are careful- 
ly authenticated, and—what particularly meets 
our gratification—is permeated with high moral 
considerations. In this department of usefulness 
the author is particularly at home. It is accom- 
panied with a biographical sketch of Schuyler 
Colfax. It has good steel likenesses of Grant and 
Coltax, and four wood-sketches pertaining to 
Grant’s career. A paper-cover edition is issued 
at the remarkably low price of 50 cents per vol- 
ume, or $30.00 per hundred. Grant clubs should 
take notice. Lee & Shepard, publishers. 


The notable feature of Every Saturday, for Aug. 
1, is the fourth of Matthew Arnold’s papers on 
‘Authority and Anarchy.” So far as connection 
with the title is concerned, the essay might as 


well have had for caption “Julius Casar and the | 


Steam-Engine;” nor does it seem to us one of his 
best; but something Jess than Arnold’s best is so 
much better than most contemporary writing 
that we will not look any such gift-horse in the 
mouth. He is brave, but never boisterous; 
thoughtful, without being recondite; scrupulous- 
ly careful in statement, yet anything but dull; 
and he writes in behalf of a more cultivated and 
genuine civilization; and, if he is a mannerist and 
somewhat dandified, let us reflect how distressing 
it would be were he perfect, so that we could find 
no geod excuse for disregarding him! 


Putman, for August, is a very good number. 
Charles W. Eliot, whose articles on the Great 
Cities have been among the best things in previ- 
ous numbers, this month gives a timely and in- 
teresting account of ‘‘Peking and the Chinese.” 
The author of ‘‘Emily Chester’ has a pleasant 
little essay on Private Bohemias—one of the best 
little bits of composition we have lately seen. 
The ‘‘Romance of the Great Gaines’ Case”’ is so 
good as to its information that we wish it were 
better as to style and arrangement. ‘The ‘‘Jour- 
nal of a Poor Musician” is finished, and ‘Too 
True’”’ still lingers along, unread, at least by “the 
present writer.” “The Hamburg Gambling- 
House,’”’ by Major Kirkland, ‘“Bits,’’ by Miss 
Cooper, and a “Night Hunt in the Adirondacks,’’ 
by John Burroughs, are all good. And the little 
editorials under the head of ‘‘Table-Talk”’ are 
as good as these which Curtis writes for Z/arper. 
One of them, on Ristori, will provoke half-a-score 
of condemnatory letters from Miss Field, or we 
are much mistaken. We look for a battle-royal 
between ‘Straws, Jr.,”’ and Mr. Clarence Cook, 
which will last until 1869, ut least. 


The Galary, for August, has a hundred and fifty 
pages of light and agreeable reading for summer. 
George Wakeman furnishes one of his clever arti- 
cles entitled ‘‘Literary ‘TransfereWork;” and Mr. 
Rk. G. White, or Mr. Grantwhite, as he sometimes 
calls himself, discusses usefully on ‘‘Words and 
Sophie May has a pleasant Quaker 


of this department. Since Mr. Turner’s acces- 
sion to the office his reports have regularly aug- 
mented in interest, as his duties have been sys- 
tematized and promptly discharged. For an 
epitome of all that the city is and has—its ex- 
penses, receipts, debt, schools, military, property, 
trust-funds, offices, bridges, cemeteries, fire de- 
| partment, sewerage, bath-houses, receptions, jol- 
\lifications, committee expenses, excursions down 
the harbor, &c., &c., &e., consult this report, and 
the curious inquirer will be satisfied with the de- 
teils. The county receipts and expenditures are 
jalso given; and, in short, everything which the 
, good citizen should know is here inserted by the 
| auditor without prejudice, or ‘‘fear, favor or hope 
of reward.”’ It is a model document, therefore, 
for all city governments. 


The Worship of Jesus. By Samuet Johnson, 
Minister of the Free Church at Lynn.— Boston, Wm. 
V. Spencer.—Mr. Johnson’s theory is that the idea 
of God naturally animates and inspires humanity, 
but that the human race arrives at a distinct con- 
sciousness of it only by idealizing particular ob- 
jects and individuals that seem to be what they 
suggest to the soul. He finds that this process of 
idealization goes on all over the world, but es- 
pecially in the earliest ages and immature con- 
ditions of the human mind; and that while the 
process has its perfect justification in its manifest 
| use, the results of it can be no more than provis- 
ional. 
gards as the expansion of the man Jesus into the 
divine Christ. The contemporaries of Jesus be- 
held in him a shining reflection of that idea of 
God which glowed in their own breasts; and 











saw in it. The argument runs as follows: 1. 
| The tendency above named is universal in early 
history, unless the instance of Jesus forms an ex- 
ception; 2. Its results are everywhere closely 
analogous to those attained in this case, and there- 
fore irresistibly suggest an inclusion of this par- 
ticular case under the general law, unless, again, 
the conditions are here such as to exclude the 
action of the law; 3. The conditions are not ex- 
ceptional, but quite the same with those observed 
|elsewhere, where the law does undoubtedly ap- 
ply; therefore we have no reason for pronouncing 
the case itself exceptional. This argument is set 
forth clearly, vigorously, often eloquently, with 
| constant evidences of accurate scholarship, of a 
thoughtful mind, and of a profound, tender and 
beautiful piety. 





The Atlantic, for August, would not be a nota- 
‘ble number did it not contain Lowell’s poem, 
“The Pathway,” which is such a wonder of beau- 
ty and high imaginative import as not only to dig- 
nify the magazing but make one think better of 
the world he lives in. We take off the hat, and 
stand with head bared and bowed, while the poet 
goes by singing this pertect melody, which assur- 
edly never came from Cambridge, nor from any 
other city or town known among men, but, accord- 
ing to our best conjecture, from somewhere very 
near the gates of beaven. Mr. Varton’s inquiry, 
“Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?” is an im- 
portant question well put; and whether or not 
the writer has given it a final answer, he at least 
has shown that it is possible to write temperately 
about temperance. We do not perceive that the 
experiments of Messrs. Lallemand, Perrin and 
Duroy, to which he refers, are decisive. Alco- 
hol is certainly not a food; it is a modifier of vital 
action; and the previous experiments of Dr. 
Bicker had shown, in some degree, precisely how 
it modifies vital action. Science will be able to 
decide for or against its use only by determining 
fully the exact nature of this modification, and 
considering it in relation to all the uses of the 
body. After speaking of Lowell and Parton we 
have not space, ner any urgent inclination, to say 
much of the rest of the number. Alice Cary 
rhymes; Dr. Ray protests; Eugene Benson writes 
upon a fine theme, ‘Notre Dame and the Origin 
of Gothic Architecture ;” Harriet Prescott Spof- 
|ford writes——fear of the Suj/u/k County Journal 
| forbids us to say more; Bayard Taylor makes an 
| excursion to Ischia, and H. J. Willis an incursion 
| into the supposed territories of spiritism; &c., &c. 


The Prodigal Son. By the Rev. W. Morley Pun- 
| shon, M. A.—Boston, Roberts Brothers.—Rev. Gil- 





Thus it is that he explains what he re-! 


. » was the combination of the 


fitted to give and take the heaviest blows. He}attractive as ever. Boston, John L. Shorey.— | water-works are well cared for by the present] spect facts; but Mr. Miller permits himself to say : 

Board apparently.—The Auditor of Account’s| ‘‘The old system .. 
Annual Report of Receipts and Expenditures shows | papal, theological, spiritual power with the feudal 
that an intelligent and practical man is at the head military temporal power, which took place origi- 


jnally in the third and fourth centuries of the 
| Christian Era.” ‘‘Feudalism in the third and 
| fourth centuries of our era’! “But,” he adds,— 
| with a power of big words,—“‘the definitive con- 
| stitution of these two powers was not finally con- 
'summated until the eleventh or twelfth century, 
| under the dominion of Hildebrand.’’ Hildebrand 
‘went to Rome and became influential in 1049; 
was elected Pope in 1073, and died in 1085. What 
then, is meant by saying that a certain event took 
place in the 11th or 12th centuries under Hilde- 
brand? Does it mean that the writer would not 
be at pains to study his subject enough to enable 
himself to speak definitely? We dwell upon the 
matter because ‘‘general views” are plentiful and 
cheap in America, while studious verification of 
thought, and conscientious precision and meas- 
ure of statement, are not plentiful. Space re- 
| mains to add only that A. W. Bellaw, a promising 
young poet, contributes some verses which are 
genuine poetry; that F. W. Clarke blank-veraities 
good sense and gvod sentiment without making 
poetry of it; and that David Wilder discusses 
“Our Financial Difficulties’ boldly, indeed, but 
with the air of one who understands what he talks 
about, and whose knowledge was not acquired 
yesterday. 





Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

Female assistants in all departments of labor 
seem to be as much needed in Canada as in our 
| Pacific States. A Miss Rye, of London, recently 
took out one hundred young women to that prov- 
ince, and in two hours after arrival forty of them, 





| found situations at Montreal as domestic servants, 


they thought the mirror itself to be all that they | and the remainder were disposed of in an equally 


' . . . . 

| short space of time at Toronto. It is said that if 
there had been a thousand of them they would 
have been absorbed as readily as the one hundred. 

A Beaufort (S. C.) correspondent writes con- 
cerning the blacks:—“I have heard of a few cases 
of actual starvation, but they did not come under 
j my observation. I only assert what I know to be 
true. A man with a wooden-leg came to me for 
help, a few days ago, without a shirt, and a mere 
apology of a jacket. He was in good spirits; said 
he ‘had a good crop coming in,’ Ke. 1 gave him 
|a knit-jacket, and he went rejoicing. It is really 
surprising to witness their joy in tribulation. 
God bless them!” 

The Tribune correspondent says of Mr. Swin- 
burne, in a recent letter:— 

Mr. Swinburne has an organization extraor- 
dinarily nervous, and always seemed to me to 
exist by sheer force of will. He is pale, slight, 
undersized in body, with a head of immense de- 
velopment in the upper regions. Notwithstanding 
his physical weakness, he has great powers of ap- 
plication. His writings show a wide range of 
reading, and his conversation has no known lim- 
its. There is a very geueral belief among his 
friends that nothing he has yet published indicates 
the real scope of his genius, but there has, tor 
some time, been an equally general apprehension 
that the demands he makes upon his strength 
would speedily overtask it, and that nu adequate 
career could be expected for him. 


The elder abolitionists (says the Jndependent) 
will remember the Rev. W. S. Plummer, D. D., 
formerly of Richmond, Va., who was a ‘‘star’’ 
on the anniversary platforms thirty years ago, 
and who earned the applause of the cottonized, 
‘lower-law”’ Christianity of that day by his rib- 
ald attacks upon themselves and their cause. 
He it was who openly countenanced the murder- 
ous mobs of 1834-5, saying, ‘‘It the abolitionists 
will set the country in a blaze, let them have the 
first warming at the fire.’ It was meet that this 
man, whose sympathies were with the rebels in 
the late struggle, should turn up, as he did, 
among the chosen chaplains of the late National 
Democratic Convention! 

Jerome Hopkins, the musical composer, tells a 
bad story of public patronage in New York. He 
says:—‘‘At one of the concerts of Welli, the 
pianist, at Niblo’s, some time ago, but $3 were 
taken at the door. At another, at the Olympic 
Theater, only thirty-five persons were present. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas lost heavily by his mag- 
nificent symphony soirees last season at Steinway 
Hall. Mason and Thomas, the devoted interpre- 
!ters of classic chamber-music, have not made 
their concert expenses for several years. Money 
| was latterly lost even by the Steinway Hall Sun- 











) that the work was an American story pure and 
simple, and that therefore there was no copy- 
right in it. Defendants contended that an alien 
could obtain British copyright in a work only by 
publishing it first in the British dominions. Dr. 
Holmes published all the “Guardian Angel,” 
except the last six chapters, first in America; 
those chapters he published first in Montreal. 
The copyright, if any, of the plaintiff’s being in- 
divisible, the court could not grant an injunction 
with reference to the last six chapters. _ The 
Vice-Chancellor, however, granted an injunction 
with reference to them. 

The Aound Table pleads with the English au- 
| thorities to keep George Francis Train, now that 
| they have got him, and not attempt international 
courtesy by releasing him on the suppvsition that 
thereby they will oblige their Yankee cousins. It 
eloquently cries :— 

Do not, oh! do not let them, brother English- 
men, we implore you, do not let them release, to 
wreak his vengeance upon us, the captive Train! 
We assure you most solemnly and by everything 
sacred, that we don’t want him! For mercy’s 
sake, then, keep him! and any favor or con- 
cession that we can make in return we pledge 
fourselves shali not be asked in vain. Put him 
away somewhere—in the Tower, or on the top of 
Arthur’s seat, or on the statf of one of your comic 
papers, or in Bedlam, or Hanway, or anywhere; 
but we beseech you, now you fave got him, don’t 
let him out again. He means to set fire to Wind- 
sor Castle, to Balmoral, and Osborne House—we 
ussure you he does. He is in secret league with 
the O'Donoghue to declare himself King of Ire- 
land. He is absolutely and irrevocably deter- 
mined on the destruction of the British Empira— 
| He bas already laid down secret mines runni 
under and connecting the Bank, St. Paul's, tl 
Horse Guards. the Houses of Parliament, at 
the barracks at Knightsbridge—intending on } 
enlargement to blow you all to the moon! The, 
tore be wise in time, © Britishers! and for / 
sake of self-preservation, as well as for that of ~ 
blood that is thicker than water, hold fast to the 
captive Train. And if—not to push our demands 





}on your kindness too far—if you could do some- 


thing in the way of a pitch-plaster and a pair of 
darbies, so that the prisoner's tongue and pen 
might have for a season a little of that rest 
whereof they and we stand so much in need— 
believe us when we promise you in return the 
everlasting gratitude of an overwhelming majority 
of the great American people. 

Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault, the joint 
authors of “Foul Play, have quarrelled and 
brought out rival editions for the stage. The 
Tribune's correspondent tells the story thus :— 

The partnership between the two was originally 
formed tor what may be called commercial pur- 
poses. Mr. Reade could command a high price 
tur a novel, and of the novel he was to be the 
author. Mr. Boucicault could command a high 
price tor a play, and was to dramatize the novel 
when written. ‘The novel appeared by install- 
ments in Once-a- Week, floating the new series of 
that periodical into prosperous seas, and creating 
an undoubted sensation. Presently Mr. Bouci- 
cault sent word to Mr. Reade that he wanted to 
furnish part of the text. Mr. Reade a<sented. 
Mr. Boucicault wrote two numbers. When the 
first had been printed and the second was partly 
mM type, the publishers of Once-a- Week notitied 
wit. Reade that their contract for a novel was 
with him and not with Mr. Boucicault; that they 
‘expected him, and not Mr. Boucicault, to write 
it; that they should decline to print any more 
copy supplied by the latter, or to pay Mr. Reade, 
unless Mr. Reade wrote his own novel. ‘Thus 
entreated he resumed his pen, and the whole book 
is in tact his, a few chapters excepted. ‘Naturally 
Mr. Boucicault was offended, but chose to be otf- 
tended with the wrong person; with Mr. Reade 
instead of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, the pub- 
lishers of Once-a- Week. He broke off all rela- 
tions with Mr. Reade, set himself to work to dra- 
miatize the novel, refused to allow Mr. Reade to 
see any part of his work or to consult with him, 
and finally announced the drama of Foul Play for 
production at the Holborn Theater sooner than it 
could possibly be completed in Once-a- Week. Mr. 
Reade thereupon made another drama for himself 
out of his own novel, and brought it out at the 
theater in Leeds. This latter I have not seen. 
Mr. Boucicault’s is thoroughly bad. The story 
of the novel is knocked endways, as Mr. Fulla- 
love would say, and I believe Mr. Boucicault got 
his drama together before he knew the denoue- 
ment of the novel. If you grant the principle of 
Mr. Reade’s story, it is wonderfully well done, 
and Helen Rolleston is a fine creature. Mr. Bou- 
cicault has been in such a hurry to put his piece 
on the stage that he has taken little care of plot 
or character. ‘The play can hardly be intelligible 
to one who has not read the novel, and is ex- 
tremely uninteresting to one who has. 

Crystalizing too Soon.—So we are to have an 
Academy of Science and Leters among us. 
That is, we of New York; for Boston has long 
had an American Academy of Aris and Sciences, 
a body mainly scientific, but into which a stray 
literary man is now and then inducted. ‘I'he 
world knows little of the Boston institution, save 
through the magic letters A. A. S.in the Har- 
vard catalogues. Let us hope that the New 
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cunsliliiascnubd nuke Seidl hee wena wera jhobby, and there are at the present time many Can ever tempt their appetite again? : H : d brotl Pune ' | day evening concerts. Leopold de Meyer, at his 
lp ices toe ccoe a | young men, not only students of Oxford and Cam- | What bribe of office, wealth, or power, can pay | they are in love when they are not, and Mr. JF. — pe seh .. mig ia sets “0 ae iconcert in Newark, took in but $8 at the door! 
Fitts tells how he was “Saved by a Bullet” which | American public in a well-written critical preface, ' rho jagt concert of the Mendelssvhn Society in | only a series of literary clubs—something which 
shall be, here and elsewhere, an antidote to the 


ines : ‘bridge, but London shopmen and clerks, who | F iti tl a 
and letting it stream in glowing rivulets of yellow- | i ime in toili ; : ee Oe re pee : ss ing: oa 
ont basaby eves wieantiiaaed sanmibant spend their spare time in toiling for strength and | py oc¢ golden moments of their country’s need? | killed the other man. We are also told more than | wherein the reader is informed that Mr. P. ‘is, this city realized but $175, when $200 had to be | * ; 
: with possibly a single exception, the most popular | This | Stock Exchange, and Jerome Park, and the daily 
But 


fleetness in gymnasiums, and caretully watch : 3 : | sata bite otunat Macwia Mitchell: aad it ; : ” 
Sunlight in heart and brain! The very brook | themselves in eating, drinking, sleeping and wak- | Their tarnished honor stabs them—till they | we Knew Deture a ee ne eee [eee ae et cae 06 the ei enpers Seem | hewspapers—then they may do some good. 


jstory, with a moral for young ladies who think . 
York enterprise may be more jortunate. 


it its projectors have the good sense to attempt 
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| preacher, and with no exception the most pupular 
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“Runs crinkling sunniness”’ | whether their toil for the fame of the athlete really | Then let them nurse their wounds as best they eee ee ae ee te Bk Wie can ih conaaientien; with re ee ee ee Aeneershe 

in its eagerness to participate in the golden luxu- | does at the same time conduce so much to health can, | Phiiadelphia. Dr. Hammond, in an article on (1s Tis model. e can easily conceive that, with) Emanuel Leutze, who died at Washington re- “4! jury, 48 Suite Beuve defines it—then they 

the advantage of an impressive delivery, such / are attempting to crystalize our crude literature 
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ry. Itis one of Keats’ days; a day to enjoy his and longevity as they may in their ignorance sup- 
warm, ardent nature, his voluptuous imagination. | P°S®-” 
If Indian summer were unending, then one could | Yes, it would seem to be as well, when we desire 
never tire of his “ Endymion,” but there must be , ' reach a certain good to know whether we are 
sunshine in order to appreciate it. Carlyle has travelling in that or the opposite direction. It is 
said of Keats’ poetry: ‘The whole consists in ex- | time, indeed, that medical men should give in- 
treme sensibility and a certain vague truthfulness | Tuction on this point if they can. It is time 
of nature.” Keats himself, in commencing this that the suspicion of something wrong in all this 
poem says— |excessive training was confirmed. 
“The very music of the name has gone \needful is it that we should understand where the 
Into my being ;”’ | Wrong lies. And, in our opinion, it lies in the 
and the reader feels the musical liquid sound of irregular, exaggerated development occasioned 
the name, the essence of poetic sweets, distilled by such training. We believe it not only possi- 
throughout the entire poem; it is all brimming ble, but extremely probable, that Chambers’ occu- 
over with rare, sweet wine, poetic harmonies blend- | pation as professional match-rower had much, if 
ed and melted together, and poured out in one not everything, to do with his premature death. 
resistless flood of rhyme. Life's pulse throbs Rowing, base-ball, walking, when made a spec- 
through every line; thoughts seem to have woven ialty, calisthenics, dumb-bells, shoulder-lifting— 
themselves together in delicious harmony, all in- all these forms of partial exercise call into undue 
tercalated with drops of melody; he revels in a and often violent action certain sets of muscles, 
‘cornucopia of enjoyments.”’ He says he will be- leaving the rest inactive. And when any of 
gin his verse ‘them are pursued under stimulus, as in games 
‘‘While the willow trails its delicate amber,” }and races, in the heat of the effort, all the forces, 
and will goon ;mental and physical, are laid under contribution 
“‘As the year grows lush in juicy stalks;” | to sustain the extravagant outlay in one direction. 
and so in budding spring he woos his muse, The inevitable result is an increase of apparent 
and she comes laden with nature’s honeyed sweets or available power inthe parts exercised, at the 
to feast his imagination. ‘same time that there is an actual weakening of 
I have heard it said that N. P. Willis once re- | the vital forces. As if the commander of a garri- 
marked that ‘‘it was worth a fit of sickness to get son should carry all his stores to the outposts, and 
such a tenderness of imagination;’’ and I can leave the citadel empty! 
heartily echo the words. Who else than Keats might do it in an emergency. 


Still more | 


A wise commander | 
In some terrible 


would have described a summer morning thus ?— 
“The rosy veils 


strait the captain may toss cargo and ship’s-stores 
into the sea and take no blame. So, in some su- 


The balm of penitence profusely use, 

Imploring pardon of their brotner man, 
| And grace of Him whose gifts they dare abuse. | 
' Write on a spotless page a spotless name, 
Bring starry deeds to weave a wreath of fame: | 
| A crown so rich, with heavenly jewels set, 
| That mortals and immortals may forget | 
The backward footprints toward the barbarous 
ages, 
The reckless blots on Time’s relentless pages! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
The eleventh of the plaid Scott’s works, The’ 
| Monastery, has been issued by the Appletons. 
| Nichols & Noyes have it. 

| Poems. By Horace P. Biddle.—Printed at the 
| Riverside Press, and for sale by Hurd 4- Houghton.— 
‘In mechanical execution this voluine is neat to 
' perfection. The contents show a desire to write 


| poetry. Nichols & Noyes will supply it. 








| <Another of the Mihlback historical novels, 
| Goethe and Schiller, has been translated by Chap- 
}man Coleman, illustrated by Gaston Fay, and , 
| published by the Appletons of New York. Nich- 
i ols & Noyes have ittor sale. ‘Mrs. Muhlback”’ 
‘now needs no encomium as a writer, and this 
| volume has all the attractiveness of her preceding 
"ones. 

Headland Home, or A Soul's Pilgrimage. By 
| Madame Le Lesdernier.— New York, James Miller.— 
| This author may live to write other books, but 


the ‘‘Nerves,’’ furnishes the scientific reading, and 
there are accounts of a journey through Mongo- 
lia, two or three stories besides those we have 
mentioned, and a continuation of Beechdale, and 
twenty or thirty pages of Driftwood, and so on. 
We must not forget to say that there are sev- 
eral full-page illustrations by Eytinge, Winslow, 
Homer, and others. ‘The Galary is published by 
Sheldon & Co., New York, at $4 a year. 


Good News.—Under the above inspiriting title, 
Wyucoop & Son, of New York, have issued 
the first number ot a new religious monthly. 
It casts its horoscope in the following fashion :— 

“This periodical, ol friend and reader! is to be 
strictly anonymous and definitely anomalous. lis 
individuality will be in itselt, and not in the per- 
son or persons providing its contents. And it 
will be irregular; that is to say, not of the com- 
mou order, since it is simply ‘set for the de- 
tense of the Gospel,’ and the edification of those 
who aim to build on the only toundauion that can 
be laid.”’ 

It also proposes to be “scholarly, yet adapted 
to popular and Christian taste. It will leave 
nothing undone which may tend to develop a 
manly Christian culture, and to promote the 
authority over the hearts and lives of men of the 
kingdom which cometh not with observation.’ 
It will avoid the ‘‘deadening theories of modern 
pantheistic literature.” It will be definitely and 
posiuvely Christian orthodox. It will treat ofevery 
subject in a Christian manner. It will plant itself 
on the broad platform of the Apostolic and Nicene 
creeds (the latter as amended at Constantinople 
and confirnied at Chalcedon). It concludes these 


;sermonizing as appears in this little volume must 

“take’”’ with the trequenters of churches. Mr. Il’. 
| is not unctuous, nor learnedly theological, nur rad- 
‘ical, nor unusually thoughtful to the distress of 


| audiences, nor dangerously moral, threatening | 


| political economy and other British institutions, 
‘nor of an exalted and refined spirituality with 
which the ordinary Englishman would fina it dif- 
ficult to sympathize, nor in any other way excep- 
tionable, he adheres to the time-honored general- 
lities of the pulpit, and utters them in the Zimes- 
‘honored diction. His style of address is very di- 
| rect and urgent; he thunders bravely at his hear- 
ers; but though the thunder is loud, the lightning 
is far off,—other-world lightning for the most. 


} 


i part,—and there is no such: directness of applica- | 


tion to the nineteenth-century conscience of his 
hearers as might make the mode of address offen- 
' sive, but only to that tenth-century, traditional | 
‘conscience which most people keep on hand, 
and the sound whipping of which constitutes one | 
of our stated luxuries. Sunday audiences like to” 
|be belabored, provided the real vices of them-| 
| selves and the contemporary civilization are pious- | 
‘hy spared. Mr. Punshon deserves to bea popular 
' preacher, as we doubt nothe is. True, there is, 
| more genuine preaching in one page of Ruskin’s | 
jfaulty and often offensive writing than there 


icently, was born in Wurtemburg in 1816. His 


| parents brought him to this country while he was | 


| quite young, and he firstattempted drawing while 
attending upon the sick-bed of his father at Phil- 
adelphia. His first success in painting was the pic- 
ture of an Indian gazing at the setting sun, and 
this was so much of a success that in 1841 he was 
enabled to go abroad for study in art. He spent 
some time in Italy, and in 1845 married and took 
up his residence at Dusseldort, where he resided 
until 1859, when he returned to this country, 
where ke has since remained. He has devoted 
himself principally to historical subjects, and 
among the paintings by which he is best known in 
this country are ‘‘Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware,” ‘‘Washington at the battle of Monmouth,” 
and other revolutionary scenes. At the time of 
his death he was engaged upon a historical pic- 
ture entitled ‘‘Emancipation.” 

From Rh. E. Apthorp & Co.’s list of summer 
residents at Newport we take the following Bos- 
ton names:—C. H. Appleton, Gardner Brewer, 
Edward D. Boit, Edward D. Boit, Jr., Mrs. Ezra 
A. Bourne, Richard Baker, Jr., John Borland, 
John C. Bancroft, John A. Burnham, E. Linzee 
Cunningham, J. Amory Codman, Dr. Walter 
Channing, Robert M. Cushing, Samuel C. Clark, 
Miss Sarah A. Clark, Mrs. Chas. I. Cazenove, 
James B. Dow, Samuel T. Dana, John Foster, 


| would be in a volume of Mr. P.’s copy from the Miss B. D. Green, Miss Grant, Mrs. H. N. 
Times ; but Ruskin is not popular; on the contra- Greenough, Mrs. William Goddard, Mrs. Dr. Hay- 


!tience. Prophets are not popular. Perbaps they -F. Heard, Mrs. C. F. Hovey, C. F. Lyman, R. 


|ry he is extremely exasperating, and frequently | 
puts people of no irritable temper quite out of pa- 


ward, O. W. Holmes, D. W. Holmes, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, George D. Howe, James Hunnewell, A. 


a great deal tuo soon. 

The very names that appear in the preliminary 
‘meetings of the proposed academy are enough 
| tu illustrate this. Most worthy citizens, doubt- 

less; but bow many. professedly literary men 
jamong them? How many men whose names are 
(known to the reading public, outside of New 
| York! Fancy any dozen of these gentlemen, tak- 
;en at random, inviting Emerson or Longtellow 
; to “sustain a thesis” before them! 

; It is curious to observe that the Nation, true to 
| itself, sees no difficulty in this self-appointed cen- 
sorship, except perhaps that the dozen gentlemen 
may be weakly indulgent in their high awards, 
|and not put the philosophers and poets through 
their paces with sufficient severity. It seems the 
habitual theory of that stern authority that noth- 
‘ing is needed tor a judicial tribunal but severity 
and a wig. Whether there be brains beneath the 
wig is of no importance. Whereas, the general 
complaint ot literary men as to the editorial dicta 
ot the Nation is, not that they are severe, but 
that they are crude and juvenile. Every capable 
man likes criticism; but it must be the criticism 
ot bis peers. And it is here, not in undue seyeri- 
ty or mildness, that we turesee danger for the 
new academy. 

There are not yet in this nation a sufficient 
number of thoroughly-trained literary men to 
constitute an academy; just as there are not 
| enough to carry on acritical journal. There is 
| the root of the difficulty. The journals have no 
weight in criticism; not because our ple are 
impatient of authority, but because there is no 
authority. The Nation may command our re- 
spect when it reproves Timothy Titcomb; but, 
| behold! in the next column it announces Henry 
| James, Jr., as the coming man; and, for auglit 
| we know, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., is to have his apo- 
theosis next week. Who ceres for the North 
| American, when its critical pages are given over 
lo freshmen in literature, “hazing other fresh- 
men! Who can prize the verdict of the Atlantic, 
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e Mantling the East, by Aurora's peering hand : Se ore ‘ we congratulate her on having no more autobio- prophetic confidences by applying to itself the always offensive, and do not merit popularity. i i 

oaletats } Were litted from the waters breast . aghaessin mane, ore be SARIN Ge Aepin- graphies to write. She might choose a less un- words of Cowper,—‘‘If the world like it not, so 2 ied 7 M. cata bi W. Messer, Nathan Matthews, | which successively announced ‘‘Herman” and 

sence Ccmphry te And fanned into sweet air.’’ | ing a year’s resources ina day. He may put ten | happy subject, cultivate a lees sentimental style, much the worse for them.” The most PS: | The handsome Radical, for August, opens with Allyne Otis, George F. Parkman, Peter Parker, | ‘‘Miss Ravenel’s Conversion” as the Great Amer- 
years of his life into a thousand var-strokes. : ; Sta : an elaborate critical essay by U. B. Frothingham Harrison Ritchie, Wm. C. Rivers, Jr., John W. | ican Novel ! 





Now, it an academy could be created by mere 
| effurt of will tu remedy these evils, it would be 
| Very pleasant. But it is not so easy. We may 
need an institution to look after the literary men; 

but it presupposes the literary men to look after 


alwave 
all peliey hold 
It is strict!¥ ap 
beneficent io al] 


uceessfi] And again he speaks of it as 
“The light of morn with hum of bees 


Stole through the verdurous matting of fresh 
trees.” 


be more sparing in the use of adjectives and ex- ing article in this number is a review of Jean 
| clamation-points, and possibly write a readable Ingelow, the chief merit of which lies in its am- 

ail. chaeadll Settled | story. er oe by A. Williams & Co. ple quotations. 
A Plain Statement Addressed to ail Honest Demo- 





on ‘‘The Historical Position of Jesus.’’ The pa- Rogers, William Sheafe, F. H. Story, F. H. 
_per is written with marked, even eminent, ability, Story, Jr., David Sears, Henry Sigourney, 
‘combining in a rare degree comprehension, pre- George Q. Thorndike, Mrs. M. Wadsworth, G. 
‘cision and grace. But its chief praise should be W. Wales, and Wm. C. Wharton. 


But let him beware how he does these things 
for any cheap or ignoble end—a ‘‘champion’s 
belt’’ or a silver bauble! 






dent investments, 





Of Boston city documents, lately issued, the 





This morning was suchaone. The first ray of 







ly mutral it in- not carry on the insane i 2 | i needs 
he premiums peld sunlight set the great dewy leaves of that old su- name of physical trainin ee crats is a capital campaign document from the Report of the Cochituate Water-Board presents a it i j ienti dy of the sub-| Dr. Holmes has been, unwittingly, in the ,‘' imstituuon. To create such a tribunal 
3 g. ps P that it is a genuine conscientious study of the sub-| . , BY, | time, patience, and perhaps a little humility. To 







| pen of Loring Moody, who gives the text of the 
| Democratic discourse for revolution in plain and 
| unmistakable words. Mr. Moody, at the Repub- 
commonly ride it to their own destruction.” | lican Head-Quarters, 8 Bromfield street, will use 
Sometime we shall learn that ‘‘not to take honors any money sent him in the distribution of this’ 
but give help’”’ is manly and desirable. Men | document among the people. Grant clubs will 


seek to train themselves up to the human maxi- find just the ammunition they need in this doce- | 


| ject, not at all a mere throwing off of general no- Court of Chancery, London—on a motion on be- 
‘tions, “‘hit or miss.’ We cannot bestow the same_half of Sampson, Low & Co. for an injunction to 
praise upon Rutger B. Miller’s ‘‘Nicene Creed | restrain Ward, Lock & Tyler from printing, pub- 
Contempiated from the Positive Point of View.’’ lishing or selling copies of a work entitled 
Mr. Miller writes sweepingly rather than compre- “‘Guardian Angel,’”’ the copyright in which, it 
(hensively, showing a considerable aptitude, or at was said, had been purchased by the plaintiffs. 
least appetite, for historical generalization, but The defendants said the work was originally 
without giving evidence of the faithful, veracious | published serially in the Aiantic Monthly, that 


| organize a new society, with power tu give hono- 
‘rary degrees, is simply like founding a new 
coliege. The more degree-shops, the cheaper the 
degrees. The weight of such an enterprise de- 
pends upon the indjvidual reputation of the men 
behind it. Science must judge science; litera- 
ture, literature. Men not competent to judge 
can no more obtain authority by organizing them- 
selves into a National Academy than could the 


very satisfactory view of the present condition of 
this great local work. There are 28,104 water- 
takers, with an average daily consumption the 
past year of 13,565,000 gallons; main and service- 
pipes are being laid generally in Roxbury, and 
the East Boston reservoir, now leaky, is to be 
thoroughly repaired; the Chestnut Hill reservoir 


anks, which will gar-maple all aglow with delight, and the million 
tongues of emerald lapped up the gleams as they 
stole in little streams down through the crowding 
leaves. Oh! the loveliness of summer mornings! 
With Keats’ vivid imagination how could he 
avoid beautifying and glorifying them! Yet, with 
all my love of his poetry, I cannot fail to observe 





In this, as in most errors, a mistaken aim has 
been at the root of the mischief. As the writer 
suggests above, ‘“‘men whose hobby is hosors 
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winter, Sone the unfinished crudeness of some portions of this mum not to serve, but merel ment. i idly, and will 

eo. H. Folger, F. ly se , y to excel. A man | is progressing rapidly, and will be partly operated nine proverbial tailors of London by heading their 

ate ops : am — ng only with “Endymion’ ). would be the possessor of a pair of legs capable The Nursery, for August, the petite souvenir of jin October, and when wholly completed the Brook- | study which alone can make such generalization | before they printed copies of it they had never pomast acl “We, the people of England.” ites 
e self says ‘‘the imagination of a boy is' of walking across continents; or a pair of arms ' parental good-will, is as tastefully and appositely! line reservoir will be thoroughly cleansed. The | bettter than half-true. A positivist should at leastre-' seen it printed in a separate form; they insisted | York Jndependent. 
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Observations of “Warrington.” 
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FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL ISSUES. 


[From the Springfield Republican.} 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
There is to be a reception of Mr. Adams, at 
Horticultural Hall to-day. The letter of invita- 
tion expresses a high opinion of the ex-minister’s 
diplomatic services abroad. The most that can be 
said in favor of the Seward-Adams diplomacy is 
that in spite of it we did not get into a war with 
England and France. After Seward goes out of 
office the English writers will not probably be 
quite so “‘reticent” asto his policy as they are 
now. Oceans of ink and continents of paper have 
been used up in the attempt to prove England 
wrong in her policy towards us at the beginning 
of the war. So no doubt it was; but Seward 
made it wrong by officially notifying the people 
of England that we were fighting for “empire™ ; 
that there was no moral significance whatever to 
our struggle, and that whether we put down the 
rebels or they put us down, the condition of no 
human being within our borders, as to freedom 
or slavery, would be changed! After this decla- 
ration, the English people must have been fools 
to take any pains to help us, and it was only after 
the Emancipation proclamation, so long fought 
against by Seward, and after Providence had 
scourged us into # recognition in some degree of 
the black man’s rights, that England behaved bet- 
ter. Seward’s policy in this respect was simply 
detestable. I have never heard it doubted that 
Mr. Adams sympathized with and represented it, 
throughout his term of office. The ‘‘heavy wets 
who make up a large majority of the signers of the 
letter to Mr. Adams, hated him as badly as they 
now hate Mr. Sumner until, in 1861, he began to 
make compromise speeches in Congress. Since 
he has been in Europe they understand and be- 
lieve that he has been what they have been taught 
to call ‘‘conservative” in his views, sympathizing 
generally with the Johnson administration, and 
with the Secretary of State, ‘‘hanging in the 
“breeching,’’ eapecially when the load was going 
up hill. Mr. Gray and most of his associates like 
nothing better than this. They hang in the 
breeching themselves, at home, and they like to 
justity themselves by eminent examples. If I get 
time I mean to go to Horticultural Hall, not to see 
Mr. Adams, but to see William Gray. I have a 
strong suspicion that he is a ‘myth. Nobody 
that 1 know has ever seenhim. And I never hear 
him spoken of in direct terms. People say, when 
politics are talked of in the 4th district, that the 
junkers will nominate ‘some such man as, Wil- 
liam Gray,”’ but Judge Abbott or Peter Harvey 
gets the nomination. When a reception is pro- | 
posed, or a testimonial, or an eminently respecta- | 
ble convention is to be held, and the Boston peo- 
ple begin to make preparations for it, the first 
thought is, ‘we must consult some such man as 
Mr. Gray.” But Mr, Gray never appears. And 
if the Luily Advertiser (as it certainly will) comes 
out 10-morrow with a copy ot Mr. Gray's address 
of welcome to Mr. Adams, nobody shall persuade 
me that it was not made by a lay-figure like the 
Englishman who is made to talk by the ventrilo- 
quist Hilton, at Lingard’s charming pertormances 
at the Boston Museum. 
THE BOND QUESTION — 
has raised a most unprofitable discussion, for the 
Republicans, and has tended to divert attention 
from the great Presidential issue, which is identi- 
cal with that of 1864, viz: Shall the spirit of the 
rebellion or the spirit of loyalty triumph? I be- 
lieve I have mixed in it no further than to protest 
against calling every man who believes the bonds 
ought to be taxed a thief, and every man who 
thinks the debt may be paid in legal tender a 
swindler. There is a very close analogy, politi- 
cally, between this bond question and the negro | 
suffrage question in the Western States. There 
always was a broad line between the duty of the 
Republicans to insist upon black suffrage in the 
rebel States, and their duty to insist upon it in the 
West and North. It was simply a matter of ne- 
cessity to insist on it in the South. Without it 
the war for the suppression of the rebellion had 
better have been left unfought; without it, we 
should have lapsed into the condition we were in 
1860, and have had nothing to show for the war 
but our debt of two thousand million dollars. | 
The question in the North became necessarily 
connected with it, and the Republicans lost by it. | 
They could not help losing, and there is nobody 
to blame. The net result is very grand, in spite 
of the drawbacks—a race delivered in the South 
and made men again, and in the North immense 
progress in spite of temporary defeats, towards 
justice and equality. Nobody can regret that the 
question has been raised. But if the radical Re- 
ublicans generally, had insisted that the 5000 ta 
10,000 Republicans of Connecticut, and the 50,000 





honestly believe that there must be some relief| which of the two—a paper or a hard-money cur- 5 
from our financial difficulties, different from that | rency—would an old: Democrat have selected as 
which Wall street and gear die constitutional? The latter, of course; for he in- 
ti ant apg: gig te ceed earetdp sisted that no other than hard money was known 


is again to be made. Itis a union of the rebel- ’ 
stitdcnoher, the violent and implacable hater of|to the constitution. Is any other known to it 


everything which symbolizes order and educa-/ now? Does it legalize the issue of paper as cur- 
tion and reform, and the subservient Northern rency? What says the Democrat? His old, in- 
Democracy, a minority in this land of schools, : ; 
but hoping to rule the country again by a union| veterate opponent —the Whig— declares that 
with the electoral votes of the South. Johnson an-j}bank-nctes were good constitutional currency. 
The “bills of credit’? mentioned in that instru- 


nounces, substantially, his concurrence with Blair 
in the doctrine that the sew State governments ment as inadmissible were etherialized into a cir- 
culating medium. And if this be the actual doc- 


must be overthrown, and that nothing is valid 
there but his own old provincial white men’s gov- 

trine—the ad captandum argument or inducement 
—set forth by the conservative party for the e.- 


ernment, established in 1865, overthrown by Con- 

gress and by the votes of aecchapa ps ape me 

of mace ia alee Arico Shen's legal ten- suing campaign, it explains the expressed pro- 

der policy, or Seward’s “little bell,’ or any arbi-|clivity of Thaddeus Stevens towards it; espe- 

trary errest without a civil warrant, might very | cjaily as he was once an old and ardent Whig; 

well do for a political, even a Presidential, issue; for this was then his doctrine. His heart still has 
some pulsations for his early love. The doctrine 
is the antipodes of that of the old Democratic 
party, viz., the payment of public dues in coin: 


but we have got something grander and more im- 

portant now—no less than the old question, gov- | 
And this very explicit agreement, endorsed on the 
bond, to pay the interest in coin or gold, elo- 


ernment or rebellion, freedom or slavery, order 
quently indicates the nature of the principal, as 


or revolution! 
the nature of the offspring designates the nature 
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of its mother. And the nature of the doctrine 
also declares the controlling element of that party ; 


it is the old Whig principle. Theold Democratic 

















A Disloyal Democracy. 
Not a slight degree of the success which the 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Nation’s Resronse.—The Nation, in reply 


loug-staniling dispute, aad SIl up the blank tablets to our leader of last week, says we did not answer 
‘ | its questions, but declined tu do so. This is a 


on all monuments, by gracefully acknowledg- % “ 
ing the joint claims of Jacksox, Mortox and | Matter of fuct, not of ramones. Sad we peegned 
Wexts, doing nobody thereby an injustice, and | with a point-blank denial of the charge. We 
SV i my igs ire aus gc refer to both the Nation *s article and our own for 
of the three have now passed away. The third, bndescoceosie “om 5 0b seen 
iar shu Saviano tatuse: cadet Samry. imany years. sponse is what we anticipated. 
. | Ment, and it throws mud. 
We bespeak, therefore, for the dead and the liv- | dieneiikiee iin oa ts 
ing such recognition of their mutual services P a. 8 ne which it chooses. 
as will remove the anomaly of erecting a costly; Our Late Encusn Misister.—The story is 
monument for a sublime discovery with no men- | current that Mr. Adams and Mr. Seward are not 
tion of any discoverer; a completion of the record | on good terms, which accounts for the former not 
of the Massachuseets General Hospital pertaining visiting Washington on his return from England. 
toa rare and wonderful operation by the insertion | Even Mr. Reverdy Johnson had not the advan- 
of names to whom the world is indebted for the tage of Mr. Adams’ knowledge about the “ Alaba- 
success of the experiment; and, what is better | ma’’ claims, and Mr. George Bemis, of this city, 
and more valued, to the end that all studious and | was summoned to Washington to supply the de- 
thoughtful experimenters in science or art may | ficiency of information caused by Mr. Adams’ ne- 
know that the race which they benefit and bless | glect to visit the capital. It is further said that 
will not pass their services and names carelessly 
by when it pays tribute to the grandeur of the dis- 
covery itself ! 


— 


Perils by Land. 


ing to settle the rival claims for that high honor, 
why may not the medical profession, with a like 
impartiality und generosity, at once silence this 


We used argu- 


‘‘Alabama” question was conducted by Mr. Sew- 
ard without conference with Mr. Adams—over his 
head, and with the British minister or Cabinet di- 
rect. Some have thought the Fenian question 





Democratic party had with the nation in past 
years was due to its well-used statement that it 


standard has stooped down so low as to be acces- 
sible to its bitter opponents; it has become emas- 


To the north of Baltimore city, taking its rise 
away up among the hills near Pennsylvania, there 
meanders through many 4 beatiful valley a little 


was the cause of this estrangement. 


Who Hop tue Bonps?—The Cincinnati Ga- 


' and patriotic naticnality, so far as it could, by its 


| of the national sovereignty were seen to be near, 


stood by the country in the time of war, while its ) oyjated; it is surrounded and venerated by pro- 
opponents were the descendants of the men who | fossing Democrats and professed conservatives as 
sympathized with England in its contest with this | .ontradistinguished from real, genuine Demo- 
country both in the Revolutionary war and that | oyat3 who can never be aught else than radical. 
of 1812-15. There was very little foundation for | 7),, contrary is a misnomer. Hence, the test 
the charge, particularly in the later years of the | teaches that the Democratic feature of the cur- 
once-famous National Republican or Whig par-|rency is to be found on the Chicago platform, 
ties; but the story did good service for the De-| while the New York tenet proclaims the unmis- 
mocracy, and the rising generation of American | tayable feature of the old and submerged Whig 
citizens were largely won to that party by the) party, whose influence still survives its decayed 
persistency and frequency with which it vaunted, | rosnectability, and thus modifies the nondescript 
its claims as a preéminently American party in | conservatism of Democracy, which now controls 
principle and action. that party. 

But, if there was merit in this claim, towhat} ¢ much for this one point, involved in our 
a base condition was the Democratic party re- coming contest. ‘The Chicago platform, if it 
duced by its alliance with the pro-slavery leaders says, “Pay bonds in gold,” beats in unison with 
in 1860! Instead of standing by the traditions, | the hard-money constitutional currency of the 
the policy, and the idea, of a powerful, united | 914 Democrac; and the New York platform as 
plainly indicates that its spirit was dictated by the 
leading Southern members, it sought to subvert! 914 conservative Whig power of the country—the 
and destroy the American government. Let it! monied interests; and this is not the first time 
never be forgotten that the rebc Ilion sprang from | that conservatism has been in masquerade in this 
the loins of the Democratic party. The men | vountry and styled itself Democratic. Their 
who were the original secessionists, like their | ¢uits will test them. 
great teacher Calhoun, were Democrats; the Cabi-| Such seems now to be the actual predicament 
net officers who plundered the treasury and stole | o¢ affairs, whether right or wrong. And since, 
the national arms were Democrats; the draft-| \hen the bonds were first issued, there was only 
ers of the Montgomery constitution were one constitutional currency, hard money—paper 
Democrats; the officers of their army and navy, | wa, only a tolerated medium, one literally con- 
from Lee to Semmes, were Democrats; in short, | jived at for its convenience in circulation—there 
the inspiration and execution of the disloyal and | ;, put one at present. The self-same principle 
fratricidal effort to destroy the American union obtains now as then, however different may be 
came from the ranks of the boastful “patriotic” | the practice. Therefore this attack of conserva- 
Democracy. Throughout the wide extent of the | 4.) upon the Republican policy is identically the 
rebellious States, as well as of the Northern, not) .o 16 as the old Whig charge upon the old Demo- 
a single Republican, under whatever temptation, cratic policy in this particular. They virtually 
either participated in or sympathized with the re- say, as did Daniel Webster, in his famous speech, 
bellion. It was the Democracy that monopolized at Patchogue, in 1840, ‘Let any one who dares 
all the honors of the purpose to overturn the gov- dispute my democracy (!) beware of the swing ot 
ernment of the fathers. this right arm!’’—probably the swing that sug- 

In 1864 came the culmination of the perfidy of gested the swing around the circle! 
the Democratic party. While ite Southern friends | 
were being beaten jn the field; while patriotic de- 
votion burned brighter than ever throughout the 
North; when the end of the war and the restoration 











Dr. Morton and the Ether Discovery. 

The death of W. T. G. Morton, in New York, 
last week, brings to mind the celebrated contro- 
versy in regard to the discovery of the anzsthetic 
properties of’ ether, for which the late Thomas 
Lee devised the elegant monument recently erect- 
ed in the Public Garden of Boston. No one 
discoverer was mentioned by Mr. Lee in giving 
form to his intended bequest, and no one discov- 
erer was acknowledged by Dr. Henry J. Bigelow 
in his eloquent and appropriate address in pre- 


the party met in convention at Chicago and de- 
clared the war for nationality a failure, demanded 
a cessation of hostilities, and had no word of 
sympathy for either the cause or the men typi- 
fied by the national administration. Such aban- 
donment of country met with its just dessert—the 
party was overwhelmed with defeat, and igno- 
miniously sent into a minority for four years 


zette solves this question in a manner that, we 





stream known by the name of ‘Jones’ Falls.’’ ; 
Who Jones was, or why the stream should be have been assured, will be found the general re- 
designated as falls, we do not know. It has many | $¥lt in all the pugs where government bonds 
falls along ita picturesque course over rocks and | were sold. It publishes a list of all the private 
artificial dams, but when it enters the city it has | individuals holding United States securities in 
to traverse its way between stone walls some six- | that city ,» with the amounts owned by them re- 
ty or eighty feet apart, and is margined by soap- spectively. The whole number is seven hundred 
factories, distilleries, tanneries, iron-works, and | #24 twenty-eight, of whom only ninety-four hold 
other kind of working places that need to have | S¥™s of over one thousand dollars each, and only 
their refuse carried off. At long intervals this four over ten thousand each. The highest single 
stream overflows its banks and floods all that sec- | #™ount is $17,420, belonging to one estate. Six 
tion of the city upon a level with or lower than it- | hundred and thirty persons hold sums of less 
self. There are several streets in fact which ap. than one thousand dollars each. The names of 
pear to be lower than the bed of the falls, whose | - large proportion of these “bloated aristocrats” 
walls, like the dykes of Holland, or levees at New | indicate that they are of German and Irish ex- 
Orleans, keep the water from seeking its level in | action. 

their direction. In 1817 a terrible overflow oc- 
curred there, doing great damage; and twenty | correspondent thus alludes to the recent visit of 
years afterward, in 1837, what has ever since been | this recreant Senator to his home :— 

known as “‘the great flood” took place. There | 
were a number of people drowned in the flood of home. From all accounts he met with a cold re- 
1837, which occurred during the night—one whole | Ception. A few radical papers took the occasion 


family in their beds in the second-story of a house | ji :hinking perhaps he would be sure to read 


on Saratoga street. | them. 
A deluge of Friday last, after a heavy rain, ap- | Natory resolutions, quite reading him out of the 
vines for ail apockale te have equalled, if it ald | party. The Democrat had just before given him 





half a column of sharp criticism. 


1837. Luckily for the inhabitants the water this | went to, insinuating very strongly and provok- 
time did not rise in the night, otherwise the loss ingly that it might have gone into Senator Hen- 
hike weit have heat fourful derson’s pockets. After such an attack it would 
ee eek : | hardly be expected that the Senator should give 
overflow and rise in the streets about noon, and | the editors of the Democrat a friendly call, and no 
by two o’clock all that portion of the city com- | doubt I shall be correct in saying he gave them a 
prised within the space marked on the north by | — berth in eee posi ar ry 48 Not 
: . : : ‘Jyort | 80, however,a leading Democratic official, between 
the Northern Central railway depot, along peeibtoa whom gossip gives a conversation like the fol- 
to Monument square, down Lexington, eastward, | lowing: “Well, Mr. Henderson, how do the radi- 
to North street, thence southward to Fayette, | cals treat you?” ‘Rather coolly,” replied the 
thence east to Frederick, thence south to the Senator. “You had better come over to our side; 
| we will take you back and treat you well.” But 

dock, was under water. 


It commenced to 


| 


with the points of land that abut down between | tant and Coltax. 
the basin and the falls. In some places the water Mr. Storrow HigeGixson 1x Soutn Ameri- 
reached a height of twenty feet or more. At the ca.—It will be interesting to the friends and 


the lamp on the lamp-post and covered the awn- | only private letters but the public press speak of 
ing of a store. In Saratoga street, opposite the | him in his position as rector of the college of Uru- 
watch-house, the water was above the eaves of guay with much commendation. He has met with 
the roof of a small two-story house, and the fami-! some opposition in his endeavors to improve the 
ly were rescued through the dormer-window of condition of things in this institution from some of 
the garret by the police in well-manned boats. | the professors, who, according to his personal 
At this point the current was once so tremendous | friends there and two of the prominent papers, 
that its course was perfectly resistless. Every-| would like very well to have his place, which is 
thing caughtinto it was hurried along at a fearful! one of much honor and handsome emolument. 


A few local conventions passed condem- | Congress applying the Eight-Hour System to a 


corner’ of Calvert and Saratoga streets it reached classmates of. this gentleman to know that not | 
| of necessity and in justice to employers occur a 


senting in behalf of his deceased friend, the donor, 


ot Ohio, and the 75,000 of New York and Pennsyl- 
the monument to the care of the city govern- 


vania, and the 15,000 of Michigan, who voted | longer. 


Has the Democracy changed now? Behold 


against negro suffrage in those States, were scoun- 
drels, rebels and copperheads, there would have 
been long ago an end of the Republican party, 
and the party being worth maintaining—its main- 
tenance, in fact, being indespensable to the well- 
being of the country—there was a judicious spirit 
of tolerance towards the stupidity which holds 
back the Western and Middle States. Some ot 
the intensest radicals in Congress winked at: the 
suppression of this question. Indiana had to be 
looked after; the ‘‘conservative zone” running 
through the middle of the country had to be con- 
ciliated. ‘The Republican party is condemned by 
men who have no responsibility for politics, by 
men who are merely critics. ‘They are in the 
habit of insisting that if the party had taken 
ground for free suffrage everywhere they would 
have succeded. Mr. Philips apparently believes 
that if his advice had been followed, any time 
during the last three years, we should not only 
have got rid of Johnson, but have obtained uni- 
versal acquiescence in his removal. And he will 
be ready to insist next spring that if we had only 
taken his July advice and made an example of 
Chase by impeachment, we should have carried 
the country with us in that measure also. Such 
a hallucination is not to be reasoned with any 
more than Miss Anthony’s and Mr. Pillebury’s 
of the Revolution, who think that any party 
which now takes up the cause of female suffrage 
will win by it this very blessed year. There was 
only one time when impeachment could have suc- 
ceeded,—the time it was tried. When it be- 
came aparty measure, those who defeated it were 
to be held responsible. But negro suffrage in the 
North and West has not been made a party ques- 
tion. Nor has any question in relation to the 
bonds. The instinct ot a Southern Indiana mem- 
ber of Congress as to negro suffrage is infallible ; | 
so is his instinct as to the question of taxing bonds | 
and redeeming them in legal tender. Perhaps he | 
feels as soundly as Mr. Garfield or Mr. Hooper, 

but he 1s not to be rated as a thief because he is 

not quite ready to abandon the electoral vote of 

his State to Seymour, and send a copperhead dele- | 
gation to both houses of Congress. If Thad 

Stevens has proclaimed a purpose to vote for Sey- 
mour and Stair, (which I do not believe), he is | 
out of the Republican party and does not need | 
tobe read out; but Oliver P. Morton cannot be 

sent out. As for Gen. Butler, I ‘venture to pre- | 
dict,” as Gen. Wilson would say, that his services | 
will be in greater demand in certain Western sec- 

tions, than those of any other Republican; and I 

shall be greatly surprised if Gen. Wilson, when he | 
visits Indiana in October, does not judiciously | 
chance the subject when pressed upon the bond 


question. 
THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. | 
In one of his letters to Mr. Endicott, Butler ci- | 
ted a passage from Kirk’s ‘‘Charles the Bold,” as 
to the marked difference between the private and 
public conscience. The drift of it is that the | 
public conscience is seldom troubled about crimes 
or offenses out of which it expects or hopes to 
obtain a pecuniary advantage. Sydney Smith 
was very sharp upon Pennsylvania because he | 
Inst eame of his interest, but the conscience of | 
Pennsylvania never was greatly troubled about 
uu. «We congratulate ourselves, here in Massa- 
chusetts, that we have continued to pay our inter- 
est in gold; but it we had paid it in’ paper, the 





the men who in large part made up the conven- 
tion in New York! They were those who went 
from the Democracy into the rebellion, and from 
the rebellion spring back into the Democracy. 


ment. No one name is emblazoned on the stone 
as worthy of the honor of discovery, nor do the 
three names usually associated with the discoy- 
ery fare any better. Donor, representative and 
monument, alike, honor the great: event, but 


speed. Several of the bridges which connect East | 


were washed away; houses, warehouses and fac- 
tories were undermined, and some of them fell in. 
An incalculable amount of merchandise of various 
kinds went to waste, and it will be a work of time 


A literary lady of Buenos Ayres, and one well 


and North Baltimore with the body of the city | qualified to judge, says Mr. Higginson has met 


these difficulties with much wise firmness and 
gentlemanly forbearance, winning much esteem 
thereby; and Za Republica warns the Minister of 
Instruction, Dr. Costa, against listening without 








Not a delegate from the entire South in that con- | “~~ eid : 
neither commits itself or himself to the contro- 


to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the indi- | investigation to the complaints of the professors, 


vention who was not a secessionist! Scarcely a 
rebel officer of any note, save Lee, Johnson and 
Longstreet, who were not of it or with it! And, 
with such a membership, what otherwise could it 
do than pronounce the national obligations, made 
when the country was in peril, susceptible of a 
different construction than that affixed by the ad- 
ministration which issued them—in other words, 
declared our national debt, created to preserve 
the nation, unworthy of being cancelled at its 
face! What otherwise could it do than declare 
the new governments of the rebellious States, 
necessitated from the fact that the old ones had 


versy as to personal precedence in the matter. 
And yet the application of ether as a somnific 
of pain had discoverers as truly as printing. Dif- 
ferent cities claimed the honor of the birth of the 
invention of “the art preservative of all arts,” as 
now different cities claim the honor of the discovery 
of the properties of ether. There is little doubt 
that Dr. Charles T. Jackson, an analytical chem- 
ist, of Boston, early in 1845, in thoughtful consid- 
eration of the properties of ether, of various 
kinds, (as had been observed previously by the 
medical profession,) had suggested to Dr. W. T. 


loss will not be Jess than three millions of dollars, 
while it may prove to be much greater. 

This terrible calamity has revived a proposition 
made many years ago to divert the stream from 
its present channel, a work of great labor and 
enormous expense. 

While this was occurring at Baltimore, the 
Patapsco river gathered volume above Ellicott 
city, (formerly “Ellicott’s Mills,” fifteen miles from 
Baltimore,) and overflowed its banks, sweeping 
off houses, mills, cotton-bales, flour-barrels, cattle, 
trees, and, we regret to say, human beings. ‘I'he 


their pupils. Indeed, according to this journal 
and a slip from another paper, the reform among 
the professors seems to be the point. 
| publica says :— 


of colleges, beginning with the professors, who, 
finding themselves out of sight of the minister, 
| take the privilege of disobeying the regulations 
| without fear of anything or anybody.” 

Again :— 

“Mr Higginson who wishes to regulate and re- 
| organize the college, must not be dismayed in his 
| task, for the fathers of his students, and the 
| national government, will reward his labors in 





The Le- | , ; 
| bound in bonor to say whether, as the hours of 
: | labor grow more and more valuable and produc- 
“TItis sometimes necessary to reform the morals | 
| ever be a time when this selfish and swindling 


' can—with the traditions and methods of the foun- | 


G. Morton in conversation that it might be used 
as an agent for the relief of pain during surgical 
operations, and that it might be especially avail- 
able in those acute operations connected with his 
own (Dr. M.’s) profession of dentistry. This 
science at that time was rapidly rising in impor- 
tance, and great attention was being paid to de- 
tails by practitioners desirous of first-class patron- 
age. Itsuited Dr. Morton’s ambitious purposes to 
acton the hint given him. He quietly, and, toa lim- 
ited extent, applied ether for the deadening of sen- 
sibility in tooth-extraction; and, finding that he 
was successful, after notifying a friend in the 


been vacated by secession, illegal and void! Ina 
word, with such associations and surroundings, 
how could it declare otherwise than for repudia- 
tion and against reconstruction, in contradistinct- 
ion from the patriotic and loyal Republican or- 
ganization which announces itself for reconstruct- 
ion and against repudiation ? 

There would seem to be no need of doubt or | 
hesitancy on the part of a single well-wisier of | 
the country as to which party in the pending con- 
test he should give his sympathies and covperation. 
One, though claiming to be LVemocratic—of the | 
people and for the people—is so manifestly | : 
against the peop'e, being still controlled by haters same profession, Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, 








most pitiful story connected with the flood is that | spite of the malcontents.’”’ ‘‘He has, in the short 


i i i i .| time he has been at the head of this college justi- 
ee re ee saeco telly, 00m fied himself by showing uncommon ability, and 


To have been com-| Buenos Ayres.’’ 


destruction before his eyes. ; 
| not consent that any one (and for this he deserves 


such a sight as this must have been an inconceiv- 
able agony to a husband and father. 

‘The whole country above and below the Relay 
viaduct (just out of Baltimore) exhibits signs of 
the force of the waters to the passages on thie rail- 
road. 


him) should throw ridicule upon his arrange- 
ments, let it be who it may.” 


Tue Boston ConGressionaL Districts. — 


ton, if they desire the success of their Congression- 
al candidates this fall, cannot do better than im- 
| mediately inaugurate measures to look after the 
The general exemption 





The Reduction of the Army. 
If the extracts from Southern papers, and from | newly-assessed citizens! 








of free principles and baffled conspirators against | Conn., with whom he was intimate, of his for- 


the national unity, is wholly undeserving confi- | tune, urged the application of the test upon a 
= larger scale at the Massachusetis General Hospi- 


dence and support; while the other, the Republi- | : Bie 
tal. His enthusiaism, and confident assertions of 


ders of the government its animating sentiment— | what he had himself achieved in a smaller way, at 
| last induced the faculty to try the experiment; and, 


is still vigorously striving for the national integri- | : 
ty and the enthronement of the principles of hon- ie we car paw PRE a hie ess - 
or, justice and universal equality. Between such | Bernt o eter Ee the saver of a Saree 6 


parties no lover of his country can for a moment | surgical operation was there raade, and with en- 
biacbeake | tire and complete success. The following month 


| Dr. Morton secured a patent for the use of the 
The Bonds. | article under the name of the “letheon.” 

Once was the time, and not many decades ago,, Of course the medical and scientific worlds 
that hard money was claimed by the Democratic | were at once all alive to the greatness and impor- 
party to be the constitutional currency par ercel- | tance of this discovery. Early in the next year 
lence. So long was this the case that it solidified Dr. Jackson claimed the merit of the discovery, 





| into authority. It was one of the test questions of , as he had suggested its employment to Dr. Mor- 


the organization. Orators, writers and electioneer- ton, and was backed up by the Paris Academy of 
ers advocated it, with tonic unction, among the Sciences, which awarded him ‘“‘the Monthyon 
masses, as the only currency worthy of toleration. , prize’ of 2500 francs for the discovery. This ac- 
It was their shibboleth, as legitimately as is the tion was soon after reconsidered, and Dr. Morton 
brogue the distinguishing characteristic of the awarded a similar prize of like value and charac- 
Irishman, or the trill and roll of the r that of the ter. Dr. Wells, by his widow, also preferred a 
Spaniard, or of the native of old Marblehead. As claim for tie merit of original discovery, but it 


| the speeches of ex-rebels, with which Republican | from party obligations which the swarming in ot 
| presses are teeming, mean anything, then Con-| the P. L. L.’s last fall occasioned, led, among 
| gress would have committed an unpardonable other annoyances, to the election of a very unsub- 
| blunder in reducing the army. If this country | staatial Republican city government, which in 
| had had a few thousand more troops in 1860-61, | due course selected some adroit Democratic per 
| the rebellion could have been suppressed with diem assessors, whose chief function has seemed 
little sacrifice of life or treasure. But politicians, to be to get as many doubtful citizens assessed 
‘then as now, thought more of clap-trap and bun-| and on the voting-lists as possible. The game 
| combe than of the true interest and safety of the | was then to have the City Clerk notify those mark- 


the November election in order to see whether | they had a claim to vote to put it in in season. 
the people of the North are prepared to return to| How far spurious naturalization-papers and other 
Democratic rule—if they are going into another questionable agencies would have been brought 
Presidential campaign with the intention of in play to effect this purpose cannot now be told, 
abiding by it if they win, but of embroiling the | as the Republican Council, by a surprising spurt 
country in a renewal of the tragic scenes we have of political virtue, reconsidered ant rejected the 
| just passed through in case they are beaten at the | order once adlopted to this end. We have it from 
| polls—then the country would have held the late | quite good authority that in Ward 1, for instance, 
| Congress to a terrible responsibility had it with- several hundred new assessments have been 
| drawn the troops. If the South is not disaffected; | made; in Ward 2, about 1400, and that the Dem- 
if it has in good faith laid down its arms, ‘‘buried | ocratic Irish leaders there are even now tamper- 
ithe hatchet,’’ and determined to live in peace and | ing with colored boarding- house-keepers for their 
| amity with us; and if the outbreaks and threaten- | purposes; in Ward 3, 900 new names; in Ward 





The Republican Ward and City Committee of Bos- | istration have fallen partly upon himself. 


was soon demonstrated that Drs. Morton and 


public conscience of the State would have sur- | it served tora test then, and as its essential con- 
vived the shock as the public conscience of New stitutionality cannot have changed since, it may | Weils had corresponded on the subject, and had 
York has. Tried by the y secerpdioen _—— answer a similar purpose now; and that is, to made mutual suggestions, which had been duly 
to be set x destinies wed rr aghwsnguave tae Be determine the character of those who advocate acted upon, some of which had resulted favorably 
rascally & F rihewtisey, | the dogma at present, as well as of those who aud been subsequently adopted as part of the reg- 


lings are exceptional and not the rule, thenit is! 


‘mean and dishonest for our party-press to seek to 
inflame the Northern people by publishing state- 
| ments showing that the South is but a smouldering 
vulcano. But if these statements cre true, what 


| 7, about 1000 new assessments; in Wards 15 and 
| 15 (Roxbury) the lists will each show fully 3000 
names of voters, a very large increase. These 
‘are sample exploits only. The other Wards have 


for sometime prior to Mr. Adams’ resignation the | 


SENATOR HENDERSON at Home.—A St. Louis | 


Senator Henderson has made a flying trip | 


to say some very unpalatable things concerning | 
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ly times. We think that the seven Republicah 
Senators who voted for his acquittal should have 
patriotism enough to stay in Washington and 
moderate as much as possible his furious temper. 
Ifany Republicans cap have any influence over 


| him it must be those to whom he is indebted for 
| the power to do additional mischiet.—Loston 


answered fully every question that it put, and | 


Transcript. 
Every hour adds conviction to the belief that 


| Andrew Johnson's acquittal was the severest blow 


We leave it to the un- | 


ie Newtate ia | ever struck at the public liberties. 
vation $ Fe- | and bloodshed and assassination at the South— 


The violence 


the revolutionary threats of the rebel leaders— 
the invocation to arms against the laws by Gen- 
eral Blair, the Democratic candidate tor Vice- 
President—are the works of Fessenden, Trumbull, 
Grimes, Fowler, Henderson, Ross and Van Winkle. 


| Their votes vitalized the new conspiracy against 





the governm>nt, and every evidence of anarchy, 
turbulence, and death, should overwhelm them 
with remorse. That Andrew Johnson held out 
hopes to these seven men that he would moderate 
his course is disproved by the fact that nearly all 
of them have been known as receiving tavors at his 
hands since they voted to keep him 1n office.— 
Washington Chronicle. 

Congress does not dare to take its usual recess 
to December for fear that the President will dis- 
place the present State governments of the South, 
restore those of his own institution, put the ballot 
into the hands of the rebels and prevent the ne- 
groes from voting, and thus carry every Southern 
State tor the Democrats at the approaching Pres- 
idential election. Such conduct would be all in 
4 most palpable, gross and outrageous violation 
of law. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Wasbington. 


| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 28, 1868. 
AN OLD ORGANIZATION REVIVED. 
| In the days of Old Hickory, when Amos Ken- 
dall, Francis P. Blair, Senior, and others now 
superannuated, were in their prime, there was a 
| political club in this city which styled itself “The 
Democratic Jackson Association.” Official re- 
| ports of its regular proceedings were frequently 
| published from the short-hand minutes of its re- 
| cording secretary ; which, for the sake of economy 
_of time and space, were abbreviated as much as 
| possible. For instance, the name of the associa- 
| tion and its adjourned meeting would be chroni- 
|cled thus: “‘The Dem. Jack. Ass. met according 
to adj.”’ This epitomized title finally became 
proverbial, and the club was commonly spoken of 
as the Dem. Jack. Ass. After having ceased for 
many years to assemble, or even to have so much 
}asa “name to live,” it has been very recently 
galvanized into the semblance of animation, and 
| reorganized with the old name, tu promote the in- 
| terests of the copperhead party in the Presiden- 
\ tial campaign. It wouid not be surprising if sim- 
| ilarly effete organizations elsewhere should be re- 
' suscitated for the same purpose; as doubtless the 


ret his last veto message really asserts | ¢ : 

as & S F oc 

his right so to act, and his previous conduct at: | Sep niege wat Mine, party expect. the support of 
fords strong ground to believe that he will so act. | Very Dem. Jack. Ass. throughout the country! 


This is the man whom men that we are asked to | ALLEGED BOUNTY FRAUDS NO FRAUDS AFTER ALL. 


pronounce as par excellence statemen (!) have re- | 


fused to impeach! And apretty muddle they 
have brought us by their retusal. 
Congress in effect to remain in perpetual session 
to watch and control this public enemy whom they 
have protected, and they scandalize the nation by 
a continuance of the most disgracetulecomplica- 
tions known in its history. 
fact that Mr. Fessenden’s relatives stand ten deep 
in office under Johnson, and that Ross, Fowler, 


and Henderson have increased their bank ac- 
counts, is insufficient compensation for sone 
plexities and humiliations.—Sujolk County Jo 


nal, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


Ep1ToR CoMMONWEALTIZ:—At a meeting of 


the “Boston Workingmen’s Institute,’’ holden 


July 21st, the following resolutions were passed | 
by a unanimous vote, and ordered to be present- | 


ed for publication to the Commonwealth. Accord- 
irg to instructions, they are hereby presented. 
Ira STEWARD. 
CaMBRIDGE, July 26, 1868. 
Resolved, That we hail the passage of a law by 
il 


labor performed tor the national government as 


: | one of the most im nt c ibuti 2 
It wished par- | ) the mc portant contributions to the 


not exceed, in volume and depth of water, that of | i. ; SE oe ¢ 
, P : |ticularly to know where that thirty thousand | tion of wealth that has ever been accomplished 


cause of labor-reform and a more equal distribu- 


without a resort to violence and bloodshed. 
Resolved, That the thanks of workingmen and 
women, and poor people everywhere, are due to 
Hon. Henry Wilson tor the positive and efficient 
part taken by him to secure the eight-hour sys- 
tem for national euployés, while to Senator 
Sumner, who voted against that coming system, 
we return our indignant protest that he has made 


a most terrible mistake, which, in the light of 


his great natural gitts and bis anti-slavery career, 


‘They compel | 


We submit that the | 


The bugaboo stories circulated so extensively 
| that stupendously fraudulent transactions in the 
adjustment of bounty-claims in the cases of colored 
| soldiers had been d:scovered at the office of the 
| Second Auditor of the Treasury, have proved to 
| be entirely unfounded; and the twenty or more 
| clerks who were summarily dismissed or suspend- 
| ed for alleged or suspected complicity therein have 
,all been reinstated. The law provided that in 
case the enlisted colored soldier was a slave at the 
| time of enrollment, and therefore not subject to the 
| draft, $100 only should be allowed as bounty; but 
it he were a free man at the time of enlistment, 
he would be entitled to $300. It was specifically 
charged that certain clerks had, in connivance 
| with dishonest claim-agents, so vitiated the re- 
cords as to make it appear that several who were 
really slaves were free, and that $300 were paid 
over by the government in each of such cases, 
3200 of which were pocketed by the claim-agent 
or clerk, or both, after handing $100 to the vol- 
ored claimant, who was easily satisfied with that 
amount, knowing that, as he was a slave when 
enrolled, it was all he was entitled to. This 
charge has been retracted; and the belief is quite 
general that it was wholly a trumped-up a‘fair, 
| devised for the purpose of bringing into disrepute 
| the head of the bureau, the 2d Auditor, (Hon. 
| Ezra B. Freuch, formerly Republican member o f 
| Congress from Maine,) and thus creating a pre- 
| text for his removal, to make a vacancy to be 
' filled by a copper-Johnsonite! At any rate, all 
proceedings against the accused have been with- 
| drawn and abandoned, and the clerks themselves 
restored to their places. It would be difficult to 


ure 





| makes him far more criminal than the ignorant | determine in the cases of many of these colored 
| workingman, who, while struggling to lessen his | soigiers whether they were really slaves at the 


Gay street was flooded |] venture the opinion that such party seductions | 
from the wharves up to Exchange place and the | won’t win if the radicals will stop Kicking him. | 
streets all along the east side of the falls, together , He has already given out that he will support | 


vidual losses sustained. It is supposed that the | whom, it seems, have to be reformed as well as | 


daily hours of toil, was willing to vote slavery | ‘ : 
tor millions of back laborers. 8 y date of enrollment; for when abandoned by their 

Kesolved, That the first and great fallacy which | reputed owners who were rebels, and falling with- 
iactgse be — by ere a — — | in the Union lines, they became, by the laws of 
sand laborers and mechanics on the eight-hour : . 

: reac : w 1 s on. 
system will be that which is still taught by many | i: i - oe ae — =e 
claiming to understand political economy, and | Many joined our army at the time referred to in 
thoughtlessly accepted by the masses generally, | the song:— 
that if the eight-hour system prevails there must **De massa run, ha, ha! 

' De darkey stay, ho, ho! 
corresponding reduction of wages; as ail attempts It must be dat de kingdom am a-coming, 
by government agents to secure labor at less than And de year of jubilo!”’ 
~ulled “te > noto ; . i 7 : : * a 
a so-called Freres 0 : — will i inthe} And if they served faithfully the prescribed 
ong run an utter failure; and our word now to |, . - ee Dae 
all concerned, is,--Geatlemen, try this experi- | length of time which entitled white men to the 
ment if you dare! for there is a great natural | full bounty, (and they themselves, and not their 
law which governs wages stronger than you on we! | former masters, would receive the money,) it 
> ws is > i 28 4 i ‘oo ° 
Kesolved, That the idea of a twenty per cent. | would be a small potato construction of the law 
reduciion proceeds upon the fallacy that we are | hich ld cut tt f on ti sae tantimload 
now paid in the ten-hour system tor doing ten- | he ee ee - ghee saecegemceny: 
hours’ work; whereas, we are not; for if we! ity that they had at some time or other in their 


were there could be no rich men; and the Pea- 
bodys, Astors, Stewarts and Belmonts in the 
present social system would not be possible. 
Kesolved, That while no one can tell exactly 
what proportion of our real earnings we now re- 
ceive, we know they are far short of eight-tenths, 
and probably of six-tenths; and that if the eight- 
hour system should reduce production one-fifth 


| lives been slaves. 
PRINTERS’ GRANT AND COLFAX CLUB. 

An association has recently been formed of the 
type-setting fraternity of this city in favor of the 
election of the Republican nominees for the Pres- 
idency and Vice-Presidency. 

LINCOLN’8 DEATH-BED SCENE. 


—which it will not—we shall still earn far more 


than we now receive, after making the most lib-| A life-sized painting, entitled “The J.aet Hours 


| eral allowance for every legitimate expense; and 


sisting ofa wife and five children, had gone to the | that he is entirely qualified to raise this establish- | 


roof of his dwelling, and were all swept away to| ment to the height of the National College of | 
“Zealous in his duties, he will | 


pelled, hopeless and unable tu save, to witness | the applause which we are happy to bestow upon | 


| he became so—has no right to complain if the 


country. If the ex-rebels are simply waiting for | en ‘‘aliens” that they had been assessed, and if | 


those who still insist upon our giving ten-hours’ 
labor for seven, or six, or five, hours’ pay, are 


tive through labor-saving inventions, there will 


system will come to an end, and our hours of 
labor be reduced. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolves be pre- 
sented for publication to the Bustou Commonwealth 
and New York Zribune as the only political 
papers likely to publisk anything five years ahead 


| of their time. 


' of Lincoln,’’ has for a few weeks past been exhib- 

lited at the hall over Galt’s new jewelry store on 

| Pennsylvania avenue. Passing by, a few even- 
| ings- since, I heard a young man who was read- 

| ing the transparency which advertised the exhibi- 

| tion on the sidewalk, say to acompanion, ‘Come, 

let’s go in and see the Last Hours of Lincoln?’’ 

“No,” replied the other, “I don’t want to. I'd 

give something, though, to see the last hours of 
| Johnson !”’ 


INCIDENT OF VINNIE REAM’S RETURN TO HER 
OLD QUARTERS. 


When the vote passed the House the other 


A Word about Fessenden. 
Epiror or THE ComMONWEALTH:—Senator | day, restoring to the sculptress the room in the 


Fessenden, the shield and helper of no ordinary | capitol in which the recusant witness Woolley had 
wrong-doer, and guilty by his vote of complicity | been confined, some member, it is said, offered 
in all the acts of the Executive which he might |as an amendment a proviso that the apartment 
have prevented, and, therefore; the practical ally | should be used for no other purpose than mak- 
of the South, the friend and associate of traitors— | ing busts and statues of plaster or marble. 





FRANK BLAIR AND THE SPEAKERSHIP. 
The copperhead candidate for the Vice-Presi- 


blows rained upon the head of the present admin- | dency, in his letter of acceptance, speaks stigma- 
The | tizingly of the present national legislature as the 


fault of ‘‘dog ‘Tray’ was being found in bad com- | ‘fragment of a Congress.” This body, however, 
pany. | contains several more members than the 38th 
1 happen to know from private, but perfectly ;, Congress, in which Frank himself aspired to be 
authentic, sources a fact or two connected with |the Speaker of the House, when he was so 
the impeachment trial, and the course of the! promptly on hand at the opening, and entered 
Maine Senator relative thereto, which throws no | briskly, with his own efforts and those of a few 
light indeed upon the mystery of his course, but | employed runners, into competition with Mr. 
which does inerease my wonder at the cause of | Colfax, who left him so far in the rear that he 
the Fessenden testimonial. In the latter part of /had no show whatever. Perhaps this circum- 
February a gentleman from Maine, a friend of | stance rankles in the memory of the redoubtable 
Mr. Fessenden’s, having business in Washington, Frank! If he regarded thu Congress as frag- 


called upon the Senator, and in the course of con- | mentary, he was not content with fragmentary 
ps, ; for he claimed compensation as an M. CU. 


no matter for what cause or from what motives 


versation mentioned the topic of impeachment. | 
“We have taken so much testimony,” said Mr.!| from Missouri, while at the same time drawing 
Fessenden, indicating a pile of papers; ‘‘but itis | pay as Major-General of volunteers! 

too vague to hang anissue on. Bat let Johnson CAUSE OF LEUTAE S$ DEATH. 

kick up on the Stanton affair and it brings on a| The telegraph informed you at the time of the 


direct issue. He will be snapped up instantly. | sudden demise of the artist whose mural paint- 


' Then we shall have all the testimony in a nut- | ing at the capitol, “Westward the Star of Em- 


' their full share of new names, making for the , 


by anybody in Congress or out of it, yet the pub- 
tic conscience has acquiesced in it long ago, and 
the private conscience of the individual bondhold- 
er has taken advantage of it in plenty of in- 
stances. If it were legal to allow of local taxa- 
tion of the bonds, I don’t believe the public con- 
avience would be shocked in the slightest degree, 
or any more than it is shocked when we declare a 
toll-bridge and a turnpike to be a free highway, 


on the ground of public necessity and conven- | 


ience. This is all very sad, I dare say, but it is 
very true; and men who are engaged in the 
business of government have got to take notice 
of it. It does not follow that there is not a great 
difference between the party which supports 

mour and the party which supports Giant, even 
on tinancial questions. There is a ditference be- 


tween them on this question because a ego 
: present essentially the party of good fait 
nt geo gore A loyality, and the Dem- 


and good government anc and 
corns aaree the party of insubordination, rebel- 
lion and revolution. 

THE REAL ISSUE OF THE CANVASS. 

The issue is much broader than one of finance 
or taxation, and men who are with us for order, 
for peace, for the perfection of the reconstruction 
measures, for the complete restoration of the 
Union, for the extirpation of the cruel system of 
slavery and caste, must not be driven out ot the 
ranks because they (as thousands of them do), 


Sey- | 


| Oppose and repudiate it. 

| When the government issued its first bonds, 
| gold was at par, and paper —even State-bank 
/ paper—was convertible into gold. There was 
| then no premium; and a gentleman, who asserted 
| and insisted, in New York, that this metal would 
be at 20 per cent. premium was by many pro- 
| nounced insane, and his dictum a vagary. Not- 
| withstanding this, gold went up to——every 
| one knows how high. Of course, these bonds 
were issued to people who paid for them gold, or 
‘its then alleged equivalent; and the government 
| then demanded, in payment of its import duties, 
| the same—gold. They demand it now of the 
| merchant. But, by a subterfuge, contrived for 
the specific purpose of carrying the war to a 
prosperous issue, it demanded its own currency 


j 


| ular process of application, but in no sense could 
| Dr. Wells be cousidered a discoverer, and at best 
only a promoter of the invention. On the 28th of 
August, 1852, a bill was introduced into the Sen- 
ate of the United States providing for the pur- 
chase of Dr. Morton of his patent, for $100,000, 
and, in the report accompanying, the claims of 
each of these gentlemen were ably argued, with 
the final conclusion, (which is now, after the lapse 
ot more than twenty years from the discovery, 
generally regarded as correct,) that Drs. Jackson 
and Morton had conversed together on the exhil- 
arating effect which ether was then well-known 


to cause, but that the latter first conceived the | 
idea, and had the courage to employ it, for severe 


surgical operations; and that after discovering it, 
; he informed Dr. Wells, who had received some 


in receipts and created another for disbursements, | previous intimations, of what was being done; 
not unlike the French assignats, and the Conti- | and that it was from a mistaken recollection of 
nental currency of our country; it nationalized | these intimations that the widow of Dr. Wells 
the bank-notes, and issued its own legal-tenders. | maintained her claim. 

Now, in payment of these bonds, which were, Now,as Giittenberg, Faust and Scheffer are 
purchased of a gold-demanding government, ‘jointly credited with the great discovery of print- 





ARLENE Se 


could the reduction of the army have meant/| whole city from 4500 to 50) fresh assessments, 
Certainly, political Congressmen were not seek- | number wholly out of proportion to a legiti- 
ing to pave the way for an easy renewal of hos-| mate and honest increase of voters over last year. 
tilities by the disaffected ! They should either Canvassers should at once be engaged to take this 


stop reducing the army or stop denying the loyal-| whole matter of voters into surveillance, with a 


shell.”’ | pire takes its Way,’’ has made his name familiar 

The conversation left not a doubt in the gentle- | to thousands of transient visitors to the seat of 
man’s mind that Mr. Fessenden was “all right.” | the national government. His death was attribu- 
ted to sun-stroke, but was probibly the result of 
apoplexy, to which he was doubtless constitution- 
ally predisposed, brought to a crisis, it may be, 
by the excessive heat of the weather. As in the 
case of Governor Andrew, the brain was proba- 
bly for years over-tasked; and under such cir- 


And when at the close of the trial the Senator’s 
vote was recorded ‘nay,’’ it is little to say that 
the friend was thunderstruck; for it appears 
that Andrew Johnson did do the precise thing 
which Mr. Fessenden was waiting for. He was 


snapped-up and instantly impeached by the House 
of Representatives. The ‘‘vague” testimony of 
which Mr. Fessenden complained was purposely 
excluded, and the whole case narrowe'l to a tech- 
nical issue to please those fastidious Senators who 


wanted the trial to be short and the whole testi- 


lity of the South. If we are on the eve of another headquarters, clerks, &c., to the end that none , 


| civil war, it is surely no time to weaken the army. | but honest voting be done this fall. Will Mr. 
| And if everything is going on at the South ‘“‘as/ William F. Nichols, Chairman of the Ward and 
| well as could be expected,’’ it is wicked to fester | City Committee, call his organizaiton together at 
a healing wound by passionate appeals to sec- | once to attend to this prime necessity? The ex- 
tional feelings. Let us be consistent; and being pense and labor of the work should be of no ac- 
so, rejoice that the bill to reduce the army failed ‘count to earnest Republicans. 


of enactment. } 


{ 


Tue Dessert For THAT DINNER.— 





ia} Oe in i Mr. Fessenden remarked on Wednesday that if 
Georgia has gone against the Republicans in its | Congress were not to adjourn till every measure 


choice of Senators—a coalition resulting in the | jeemed important had beer acted on, it would 
election of Joshua Hill, a conservative do-nothing | never adjourn at all. 
' Union man, and H. V. M. Miller, a half-converted, | if Mr. Fessenden’s vote on Impeachment had 


_secession, Seymour Democrat. We are rather ; rev act ie a 
i t him to the Senate, Congress might have 
gled, Bawever, that Gor. Brown was defeated; Mion yaad yoomnls adjourned long ago.—.Vew 
| for a ‘‘Union” man that would make so mean &) Yori: Tribune. ere 

speech as he did at Chicago would have to be/ Should Congress adjourn eave Mr. Johnson 
| watched all the time as a Senator. to his own devices, we should probably have live- 


We are moved to add that, | 


mony inanutshell. Yet, after all, this ‘‘giant of 
the law” found nv difficulty in evading the issue 
and the testimony, and voting square in the face of 
his professions and of his originally declared in- 


tentions. 


lasked this gentleman, who, be it remembered, 
wasa personal friend of Mr. Fessenden, and on_ 


intimate terms with him, if he had any key tohis 
course, or any explantion to give of his conduct. 
He had none whatever. The Senator’s course 
was an enigma. It was all dark. What wonder- 
ful facts came to light, what evidence transpired 
after the date of this conversation, or between the 
drawing on and the close of the impeachment trial, 
which had power to change the course or to in- 


| fluence the vote of Mr. Fessendon, his friend, like 


| 
| 


been in accordance with the judgment of those | an 


cumstances, with persons of that organization, it 
requires but the pressure of a trival weight to 
snap the vital cord: Few who gaze upon the 
painting referred to have an adequate idea of the 
labor it involved,—employed as the artist was for 
two years alrhost unremittingly, cooped up day af- 
ter day, for eight successive seasons, in the rough 
board enclosure, under which we had to stoop in 
passing up the stairway to the House gallery. 
KEMINISCENCE OF JUDGE CHASE. 
Reading in your last paper the extract from re- 
cent comments of Frederick Douglass upon the 
Chief Justice, reminded me of a meeting I at- 
tended at Rev. Dr. Sunderland's church in this 
city, two years ago last winter, when Mr. Chase 
presided and introduced Mr. Douglass toa crowd- 
ed audience. It was just after Andrew Johnson 
had undertaken to snub Mr. D., Mr. Downing, 
and other colored men, who had tonored him by 
‘a call at the White House; in allusion to which 
' visit the quaint old Count Gurowski, then living 


here, remarked in conversation that Johnson was 
| mortified at the contrast between Mr. Downing’s 
| model address at the interview and his own in- 


The iiaidiions de e ited $274,988.42 in their | ferior and ill-timed remarks. I remember how 
savings’ banks datas tes month of June. Salmon’s broad face was wreathed with smiles at 


y body else, was ignorant. J. 8. 


Oxrorp, Mass., July 27, 1868. 
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Douglass’ frequent sallies of pungent wit, and 
how intensely he seemed to enjoy throughout the 
colored orator’s hardest hits at Johnson, the 
copperheads and reiictionists generally. Had any 
body in the audience arisen and prophesied that 


the Chief Justice would conduct himself as he 


has since done, I fancy that he would indignantly 
have exclaimed, with the old scriptural person- 
age, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing?’”’ When I recall his previous career from 
his famous O’Connell letter in 1843 I feel, for 
his sake, more sorrow than anger at his recent 
course; and would fain view the latter as only an 
interjected episode, to be leniently and compas- 
sionately adjudged, like Uncle Toby’s oath, of 
which it is said that the recording angel dropped 
a tear upon the word and blotted it out forever! 
LATTER END OF THE SESSION. 

Well, Congress yesterday adjourned, as you: 
have learned ere this, with a provisional arrange- 
ment for reassembling in September, if necessi- 
ty therefor shall seem to be urgent. 
left the city in greater numbers than is usual im- 
mediately at the close of a session,—many some- 
times remaining a few days, and taking their de- 
parture deliberately. Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike have now suddenly turned “carpet- 
baggers” and vamoosed. Senator Henderson’s 
speech, evincing his extreme sensitiveness about 
some portion of Butler’s report on the outside 


anti-impeachment influences, brings to mind the | 


old adage, ‘The wounded bird flutters.” ‘‘ Who 


said I stole pork?’’ angrily inquired an old skip- | 
per of a fishing-schooner, when one of the crew | 


happened to mention incidentally that some of the 
pork had mysteriously dissappeared. 
ANNOYANCE OF GEN. BUTLER. 
The rumored detention, at Baltimore, at the 


instance of Woolley, and others, of the distinguish- | 


ed Representative from the sixth district in your 
State, has occasioned some animated conversation 
at the public resorts, anda reference to the 6th 
section of the Ist article of the constitution of the 
United States, which declares that Senators and 
Representatives ‘‘shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony and breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the session 
of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same.’”” Whether Andy in- | 
tends proposing another amendment to the consti- | 
tution, excluding Butler from the benefit of the | 
foregoing clause, I have not yet heard. 

A FEMININE COMPLICATION. 

A curious story, in which a woman figures | 
prominently, is in circulation here, to account for | 
the rejection by the Senate of one of Johnson’s | 
appointees to the commissionership of Internal 
Revenue. It is alleged that the female alluded to | 
learned that the appointee mentioned had agreed 
to give to her “fancy min” the distribution of a! 
certain portion of the patronage in his control, if | 
he would influence a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors to secure his confirmation. Subsequently 
quarrelling with her paramour, she (to spite him) 
exposed to certain Senators the fact of the bar- 
gaining; and hence the rejection. Leverett. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Senator Sumner remains at Washington revis- 
ing some of his recent speeches for publication. 








The Montgomery Guards gav2 a fine drill on 
Monday evening. It is a pity they failed in New 
York. 

Jefferson Davis ani family have sailed for Eu- 
rope. Let us all devoutly pray that they may be 
carried safely over, and entirely lost sight of 
when landed! 


Toombs male a speech at a Seymour-Blair rat- 
ification meetingin Atlanta in which he eulogized 
Seymour as one who “‘had been true to them. 
True in peace, and true in war.”” So he was. 

The Chicago platform appears to have been 
built either of green timber or a good while too 
soon. —LBoston Post. 

There were blockheads enough at the Democratic 
convention to make any kind of a platform. 





Long before Congress adjourned the renegade 
Senator Fowler was so neglected by his Republi- 
can associates that he changed his seat over to the | 
Democratic side of the chamber. There let him | 
stay! 

The Springfield Repxdlican is evidently drawn 
by an illy-matched span. As one of the team 
has been turned out to grass on the plains, we | 
may expect steadier pulling for the next six 
weeks. 


The death of Mr. Lewis Merriam, of the hat | 


establishment of A. N. Cook & Co., has removed 
trom the younger business community a most 
exemplary man and sincere friend. He was a 
model of winsome and courteous demeanor. 


The 7'ranscript has accepted the offer of the 
city government for a fuller report of its doings 
than has been customary, and by its excellent re- 
‘sumés of what is said and done affords an intelligi- 
ble and satisfactory idea of the city’s business. 

Old Ben Wade, after a visit to the Rocky 
Mountains, will syend tne rest of the Congress- 
ional recess on the sea-shore in our vicinity. 
We are glad of it, for a good many of our people | 
like the bluff and hearty Senator exceedingly 
well. 





Charles Eliot Norton retires from his editorial | 
position on the North American Review, and will 
be succeeded by Professor Gueney of Harvand | 
College. Mr. Norton and family visit Europe for | 
a season, they “have became so tired after the 
war.” 

The Advertiser could take the money of the 
Ward Three Grant Club for liberal advertising, | 
but it couldn't give a fair and ungarbled report of | 
its proceedings at the flag-raising on Wednesday 
night. Other Grant Clubs will probably act be 


the hint. 
} 


Mr. 1. O. Goodrich, at the Boston Bazaar, has | 
a fine assortosent of all the summer games, which 
he is offering at prices that cannot fail to arrest 


country, should see his stock depleted. 


Notice has been given that the outstanding 7-30's 
must be converted into 5 20's on or before to-day, 
or they will be payable in currency. But if, as 
Messrs. Butler and Stevens allege, the 5-20's are | 
also to be paid in currency, what advantage ac- 
crues by converting the /-50's into them! | 

The Saturday Spectator (a weekly edition of the 
weakly Advertiser) seeks favor as a Republican | 
campaign-paper, and demonstrates its value by | 
elevating Fessenden and the diuner-correspon- | 
dence at atime when Johnson threatens to over- 
turn the reconstructed Southern governments! 


The National Intelligencer, that high-toned jour- | 
nal of the Johnsonian-Democracy, thinks Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams would make a good Sena- 
tor from this State, and cordially endorses him, 
thereby relieving the State of the stigma now 
cast upon it by Sumner, Wilson, Boutwell and 
Butler! 

A good many Charlestown people would be 
glad to be rid of the navy-yard. But it would be 
bad for Boston. A city is largely renowned from 
the character of its surroundings. The navy- 
yard is one of th® adjuncts of a first class city, | 
as much so as factories, machine-shops, railrvads 
and steamships. 


. } 
The Nation of iast week cries ‘‘peceavi !”” in its | 
article on “Little Digs,” to which itlachrymosely | 
objects while indulging in the offense complained | 
of by attributing them to feminity! “The elephant 
hath joints, but not for courtesy,” and for a journal 
that has adopted the er-cuthedra style of argument 
it is remarkably thin-skinned. 


Messrs. T. W. Robertson and E. P. Hingston, | 
intelligent Englishmen, characterize a paragraph | 


They have | 


| tricts with an exorbitant tariff for each. 
' paying two dollars for a ride from Ashland place or 


in the Boston: Advertiser as “injurious and un- 
‘ founded.’”’? Had they known‘ our “respectable” 
contemporary was in the habit of suppressing as 
well as perverting the truth, they probably would 
have used stronger adjectives. 

Gens. Wilson and Butler, and the other Massa- 
chusetts Congressmen generally from the Eastern 
' section of the State, have been in town the past 
week. All are in good spirits about the cam- 
paign. Butler said of his arrest—‘ ‘Baltimore is 
getting civilized; in 1861 it shot Massachusetts 
men; now it only sues them!” 

| A venerable and respected subscriber writes us 
of our last issue:—‘‘Another admirable leader .in 
| the Commonwealth. In that strain it will prove a 
|power in thie campaign. The regrets at Mr. 
Chase’s failure are just. It is a calamity to 
| the party, its principles, and its measures, for the 
next four years, that its deadwood could not 
float off in his wake.” 

| Woolley, tne notorious lobbyist, and a couple 
of Baltimore army hucksters named Kimberly, 
| are endeavoring to make capital for the Demo- 
| cratic party by bringing suits against Gen. But- 
‘ler, the former on a charge of false imprison- 
| ment, the latter for taking rent for their occu- 
pancy of government land at Fortress Monroe. 
We guess Butler will survive this last attack. 

It is evident that since, at the beck of Gen. 
| Butler, Messrs. Dunbar and Waters, of the Adver- 
tiser, went trooping up to Walter Brackett’s rooms 
to apologize to Anna Dickinson for their slander 
‘upon her in a pretended report of her lecture, 


| they have been quite tender in what they do with 
| public speakers. They certainly, after such a 
humiliating experience, have had reason for cau- 
' tion. 
| With July and August come flies and mos- 
“quitos innumerable; but Mr. Chas. H. Bruce, 604 
' & 606 Washington street, can afford opportunities 
‘to laugh at their annoyances. His nettings, cur- 
| tains, &c., &c., are just the thing,—well adapted, 
' strongly constructe1, and easily adjusted. Be- 
‘hind and under them, the housekeeper or visitor 
can laugh at the “pesky varmints,” and philosoph- 
| ically contemplate the superiority of the animal to 
| the insect world. 

The new postal-law was adopted by the last 
Congress. It provides for the return of endorsed 
uncalled-for letters to their senders; reduces the 
fees on money-orders; allows week/y newspapers to 
be delivered free from the postoffice nearest the place of 
publication; authorizes the issue of duplicaie 
money-orders for those lost; makes it felony to 
counterfeit money-orders, or use postage-stamps 
a second time; prohibits circulars concerning lot- 
teries or gift enterprises, &c. 

A Seymour and Blair advocate in Springfield, 
Mass., named Marcus Tourtellotte, in order 
to compel a colored Methodist church to sell 
its premises, has built a fence around the church 


as high as the eaves, only eighteen inches dis- 


tant on one side and about a yard on the other. 
To render it still more offensive the fence is paint- 
ed black on the side next the church. The 
church is of course rendered dark in the midst 
of day, and the heat on hot Sundays is abso- 
lutely stifling! 

No better business could be engage in than set- 


‘ting up public hacks at the rates of fare proposed 
‘to be established by the Committee on Licenses. 


Even with Roxbury annexed our city is not so 
large that it should be divided into three hack dis- 


Union park across Dover stréet bridge into South 
Boston! It can be done in ten minutes. We 
urge the committee to modify their whole 
scheme; or, at least, let it sleep on the table. 

When Sheridan was removed from New Or- 
leans because he put a curb upon rebels, Gen. 
Grant said to leading Southern men:— 


You must look to Congress. The Republicans 
have the power; consult them. Do not seek the 


' counsels of mea in the North who opposed the 


war. The people will never trust that class of men 
with power. The more you look to them for advice, 
the more exacting Congress will be, AND OUGHT TO BE. 
The rejection of the amendment, and the legisla- 
tion against the freedmen, wil cause Congress to 
require universal suffrage, and you should at once 
GIVE IT. 

Wade Hampton, the still defiant rebel, claims 
to have given the Democratic platform its ani- 
mating spirit. He said at Charleston, in a public 
address :— 

When the resolutions which declared that the 
rights of suffrage belonge to the political pow- 
ers of a State were being considered, [ begged 
to add a few simple words. They agreed, and I 
took the resolutions, which you will tind embod- 
ied in the platform, and alded to them, “and we 
declare that the reconstruction acts of Congress 
are unconstitutional, revolutionary and void.” 
(Cheers.) That wis my plank in the platform. I 
wanted nothing else.” 

The Democracy have postponed a ratification 
meeting which they called at Faneuil Hall. Is it 
because John Quincy Adams 1s concerned about 
going for Seymour and Blair? ‘There’s no 
chance at all for Charles Francis Adams becoming 


Senator if his son goes for Seymour; and we sus- | 


pect this is the trouble with the Faneuil Hall 
meeting. By-the-way, the father was invited to 
address the Grant Club of Quincy, but declined 
from buisness engagements, without, however, 
expressing any particular sympathy with the 
cause. 

The reduction of the tax on manufactures, under 
the act of March 31, has caused a fall in the inter- 
nal revenue income in the Seventh Congressional 
District of this State (including Lowell, among 
other towns,) for the quarter ending June 30, ’68, 


to $69,211.58, against $123,000 in ’63, $246,000 | 


in “64, $538,000 in 65, $673,000 in '66, and $373,- 
000 in '67. The assessments in Lowell for the 
same periods were—1853, 339,000; ’64, $95,000; 
65, 275,000; 66, $387,000; 67, 241,000; 68, S2s,- 
500. So we learn from a circular issued by Hon. 
C. C. Esty, assessor. 


One of the most wonderful cities in the world 
attention and makes his trade quite brisk. The is Bangok, the capital of Siam. On either side of | 
month of August, if there is anybody in the | the wide majestic stream, moored in regular streets | 


and alleys, extending as far as the eye can reach, 


termediate space of the river is one dense mass of 


ships, junks and boats of every conceivable color, | 
| Mr. Herbert W. Fuller met with a singular ac- | 


shape and size. The U.S. consul at this plice 
for four years past was Capt. James M. Hood, for- 
merly member of Massachusetts Legislature from 


'the town of Somerset, but afterwards a resident | through a pane of glass. 


of Illinois. 
The announcement of the death of David B. 


| Tower, at Cambridge, on the 26th ult., will bring | 
|} to the minds of many of the present business men 


of this city and vicinity the recollection of a 
schoolmaster who, in the old Adams and Eliot 


in his pupils. At times severe, and even unjust, 
in his discipline, he yet generally commanded the 
regard of his scholars. In the later years of his 
public teaching in this city he very much molli- 
tied a naturally impetuous temper, and was quite 
a favorite with those under him. For the last 
few years he has been the successful principal of 
the Park monitorial school (private) for boys. 


We are glad that the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of General Rosecrans as minister to 
Mexico. General Rosecrans is a true patriot and 
gallant soldier. He gained the first victories of the 


West Virginia, of which McClellan took the credit 


a great general. 


campaign. Though unfortunate afterwards, he 
was never unfaithful or incompetent; he never 
pretended to be greater than he was, and has 


Think of 


war. He was the man who did the fighting in | /#8t, aged 


never been anything else than a sincerefand devot- 
ed friend of the Union. And he isin every res- 
pect qualified for the position. 


A New York paper puts the Presidential ques- 
tion in this form :— 

The following are among the ardent supporters 
and friends of Grant and the Chicago platform :— 
Sherman, 

Sheridan, 

Thomas, 

Meade, 

Farragut. 
* The following are among the ardent supporters 
and friends of Seymour and the Tammany plat- 
form :— Beauregard, 

Forrest, 

Hampton, 

Toombs, 

Semmes. 


Text and comment, as furnished by the Boston 
Post in one issue :— 
The Boston correspondent of the N. Y. Times 


Mr. Sumner here, it is noticeable, evince profound 
alarm whenever a decent respect is shown to any 
public servant, and if he be a citizen of Massachu- 
setts they immediately fly off in a tangent and 
conclude that a conspiracy is on foot to retire their 
idol to private lite.” This world was made for 
Cesar.—Post. 

Certainly the State of Massachusetts could do 
nothing more for its influence, or honor, or great- 
ness, than to send Charles Francis Adams as its 
representative to the United States Senate. As 
the most distinguished statesman that Massachu- 
setts can now claim—as 2 man of comprehensive 
views, large experience, great services and high 
character, he would assuredly assume a posiiion 
of commanding importance in the Senate. Mas- 
sachusetts could dv nothing at this time that 
would give the country mure cause of gratitude 
than by electing Mr. Adams to the Senatorshi 
which will become vacant in March next.—N. Y. 
Times (endorsed by Boston Post). 

That the friends of Mr. Sumner are not quite 
such consummate fools as the Times’ correspon- 


quoted. 





NEWS OUTLINE. — 
Political. 





that State. His request is made in accordance 
with the resolutions passed by the Louisiana Leg- 
islature. If the matter comes. betore the Presi- 
dent he will have an opportunity to show in what 
manner he proposes to recognize the new State 
governments in the South, and some persons are 
rather anxious to have the question pressed upon 
his attention. 

Some of the Southern Congressmen have been 
telegraphing to the leading men in their respec- 


many Republicans if the Presidential electors were 
chosen this fall by the legislature instead ot by 
the people. A bad move! 


Domestic: 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The military drill fur the championship of the 
United States, between the Montgomery Guards 
of this city and the Webster Guards of New York, 
resulted in the deteat of the Boston company. 

The widening ot ‘Tremont street on the west 
side, by moving the Hotel Pelham back fifteen 
feet from its present position, has been indefinitely 
postponed, because the owner of the hotel asks 
310,000 more than he agreed to ask when first 
consulted. 

“The Army of the James,’ 
ex-officers of the 1Uth, 18th, 24th and 25th army 
corps porpose to hold a social reiinion in Boston, 
September 2d, to renew the social relations which 
existed among them while in the field. 

The eldest son of one of our wealthiest manu- 
facturers, has gone intoone of the tactories at 
Lawrence, as an operator, falling right into line 


, 


the business in all its parts. 

On Friday atternoon at the Oxnard Sugar Re- 
finery on Broad street, three workmen, Antoine 
Taylor, Michael Donovan and Fritz Kasting, 
when on the upper floor, got upon the elevatur, 
on which was a large iron tank containing a ton 
and a half of molasses, with which they intended 
to descend to the lower floor. ‘The moment they 
started the lowering machinery, an iron shatt 
broke short off, and the elevator-platform, with 
the heavy tank of molasses and the three men, 
dropped with great velocity through seven floors 
into the cellar. ‘laylor and Donovan were killed 
instantly, but Kasting survived in an unconscious 
condition for about half an hour. ‘Taylor was a 
Portuguese, Donovan an Irishman, and Kasting a 
German; all between 35 and 40 years. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Stephen T. Wrightington, of Fall River, has 
been appointed General Agent of the Board of State 
Charities, in place of Henry B. Wheelwright, re- 
signed. 

Frank H. Sterns, one of the editors of the 
Springtield Evening News, was attacked in his oftice 
| Saturday by a ruttian named John L. Rice. Ap- 





| drew trom his pocket a copy of Friday's News, and 
pointing to a paragraph, asked Sterns if he was the 
editor of that paper, and on receiving an affirma- 
| tive answer, drew forth a concealed cowhide and 
| administered a severe castigation. Fifteen or 
twenty blows were given, Sterns being at the 
| time coatless, and from his position powerless tor 
| detense. When the rascal had finished his das- 
| tardly work, he coolly tolded up his cowhide and 
| walked off. The paragraph which provoked the 
| assault was a harmless bit of gossip. 
| Edward Brinley, formerly a druggist in this 
| city, died recently in Pepperell. Mr. Brinley 
| Was at one time one of the ablest non-professional 
| writers in the city, and asa poet might have taken 
| a high rank. 
|  Itis estimated that 25,000 people were gathered 
Tat Lake Quinsagamond, Worcester, on Friday, to 
witness the boat-races. The first race for wher- 
ries, a match of $500 a side, between John 1 yler, 
_dr., of Boston, and John MeKiel, ot Cold Spring, 
|N. Y., dstance to be round two mies. Tyler 
won easily by a dozen lengths, in fourteen min- 
| ules fifty-two seconds. ‘Tue second race was tor 
four-oared boats for a prize of 3200, distance three 
miles, open to all. 





er” of Boston, the ‘Jennie Ward’’ of Cornwall, 
N. Y., and the Quinsagamond” of Worcester. 
The Wards won the race with e 82 in tweaty 
| minutes and filteen and a half seconds. 
were in perfect condition, rowed splendidly and 
| were heartily cheered. After a short interval 
came the culminating event of the week, the six- 
oared race tor the championship between the 
crews of Harvard and Yale Universities. The 
| distance to be rowed was three miles. The Har- 


The Yate boat is fitty-three feet long by 
The Harvard boat got off 


wide. 
twenty inches wide. 


The Yale men were rather slower, and their 
oars threw the spray in taking the water. At the 


mile ahead ot the Yale boat. 

17 winutes 

utes and 38 1-2 seconds. 
MAINE. 


| cident, in Bangor. He was leaning back in a 
| chair, when the legs slipped out, throwing him 
| backwards, his head breaking and projecting 
His neck was severely | 
| cut in the immediate neighborhood ot the jugalar 
| vein, and a portion of one of his ears was cut off. | 
IN GENERAL. | 

Mrs. Lincoln goes abroad for no purpose of dis- 
play, and least of all to seek admission into reval | 
circles! i 
Charles Dickens has eight children—Maz y, | 
Kate, Charles, Walter Landor, Francis Geoffrey, | 


schools of this city, had much to do with the form. | Altred Tennyson, Sidney Smith, Henry Fielding, 
ation of good mercantile and intellectual qualities | 


and Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
The Midway Islands is the name given to two 


| islands recently discovered in the Pacitic Ocean, 


lying midway between the Sandwich Islands and 


| Japan. Each island is about a mile and-a-half 
| long, and three-quarters of a mile wide. 


They 
are tormed of cural reefs, have good water, are 
over 0 feet in elevation at the highest point, and 
partly covered with shrubs and coarse grass. 
They will probably be used as a coaling station 
by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 

Moses Y. Beach, ene ot the most prominent 
journalists of the country and long editor of the 
N. Y. Sun, died at Wallingford, Ct., on the 19th 
ult., aged 68 vears. 

Fmanueli Leutze, the distinguished artist, died | 
in Washington, suddenly, on Saturday evening 
62 years. 

The National Temperance Convention in ses- | 


/ sion at Cleveland, Vhio, has passed resolutions | 
to himself, and on the strength of it assumed to be | 
He is the hero of the battle of | 


favoring a prohibitory law, and denouncing both | 
the sale and use of intoxicating liquors as crimi- | 


says in his last letter, ‘‘The confidential friends of 


dent and its Post backer would like them to be is 
shown by the two extracts in juxtaposition above 


A member of the staff of Governor Warmouth 
of Louisiana, is in Washington to ask for military 
aid in quieting disorders in the western part of 


tive States that it would meet the approval of 


an association of 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


tar" CHANCE FOR SAFE INVESTMENT. 
A young man travelling through the Southern States, 
would like toenter into communication with an energetic 
young man having three or four thousand dollars to invest 
in several enterprises, promising to become highly remuner- 
ative. Address “‘X. Y. Z.,” care of this paper. 

June 27. tt 














TION, No. 48 Zummer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 
deposited in this institution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. 


the interest on deposits at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum for the past five years. 3m June 27. 





ten WM. ARNOLD GREENE, Instructor 
IN THe At oF READING AND PoBLic SpEAKING.—Apply at 
New Englani Conservatory of Music, or at A. A. CHILDS 
& CO., 127 Tremont street. 


next season. 


Send to him for Circular. 8m 





‘MARRIAGES. 











In this city, 234 ult., by Rev. George H. Hepworth, John 
F. Etlis, of Los Angelos, Cal., to Mary L. Mason, daughter 
of the late James W. Gardner, of Boston. 

In East Boston, 29th ult., by Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, 
Mr. James B. Webster to Miss Lydia B. Smith, formerly a 
teacher in the Chapman Schvol. 

In Charlestown, 234 ult., by Rev. James B Miles, Mr. 
a Davis to Miss Minerva Peppeard, both of Win- 
chester. 





SE ———$—$$———_$ 


DEATHS. 











Tn this city, 24th ult., Sophia, wife of Michael Dalton, 


26th ult.. suddenly, Lewis Merriam, Esq., 47. 

In Charlestown, 24th ult., infant daughter of Capt. Wil- 
liam and Josephine Chandler, 1 mo. 2¢ days ; 26th ult., Jo- 
sephine, wife of Capt. William Chandler, and youngest 
daughter of J. F. and A. J. Boyd, 21 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Charlestown, 23d ult., Thomas Hooper, Esq.. 89 yrs. 

In Cambridge, 26th ult., at his residence, Prof. David B. 
Tower, 60. 

In Ilyde Park, 26th ult., Ann E., wife of Charles A. 
White. 

In Pepperell, 13th ult., Edward Brinley, formerly of 
Roxbury, 60. 

In Attleborough, 27th ult., Arthur Richard, son of Leon- 
ard L. and Ann Maria Hodges. of Boston. 1 yr. 11 mos. 

In Blackstone, 28th ult., Bessie C, Todd, daughter of 
Paul P. and Ilarriette 8. Todd, of Boston, 9 yrs. 7 mos 

In Brooklyn, 26th ult., Carrie, youngest daughter of 
Amos F. and C. Louisa Learned. 

In New Orleans, 18th ult., Camilla Davis, wife of James 
D. Dameron, and eldest daughter of Robert J. Palfrey, Esq. 

At sea, off Acapulco, Mexico, 11th ult., of coast fever, on 
board the U.S. steamer Oasipee, Paymaster’s Clerk fred S. 
Heudee, son of Charles J. Hendee, of this city, 19 yrs. 


2?@> MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- | 


The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes | 


W. A. G. will answer calls of Lyceum Ccmmittees for the 


: GREAT 
REDUCTION 


In Prices. 


STOCK AT COST! 


To make room for his Fall Importations, the subscriber 
, Offers his large and valuable stock of 


¥ RICH 








, * 
HYDE PARK. 

The careful and well-directed system of restrictions and 
regulations applied to the laying out and improvement of 
the lands, and to the erection of buildings at the new and 
flourishing town of Hyde Park, together with its healthful 
and beautiful location and rapid growth, are fast investing 
it with a rare combination of the advantages of city and 
country life. 

The two main lines of railroad running through the cen- 
ter of the town furnish frequent trains and low rates of fare. 
A river of pure water, sufficiently large for good boating, 
adds much to the attractions of the place. 

The large number of enterprising builders. with every 
facility for dispatch and economy in building, to.ether with 
a liberal co-operation ou the part of the land owners, bids 
fair withio a comparstively short time to develop this al- 
ready large and pleasant town int» one of the finest cities 
in New England. 

Every person in quest of a suburban residence in the vi- 
cinity of Boston should devote at least one day to a ramble 





FANCY GOODS AND TOYS, 


At Cost for Thirty Days! 


Purchasers desiring goods of this kind will find this a 


| RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


| as the goods are all of recent importation, and selected EX- 
| PRESSLY for our retail trade. 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


(BOSTON BAZAAR,) 


3802 Washington Street. 
Aug. 1. 3t 








700 MILES 
— OF THE — 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in active operation. One hundred and 
twenty miles have been built in the last four months. More 
than twenty thousand men are employed, and this average 
of forty miles per month will be continued throughout the 
season, making nine hundred completed miles by January 
Ist, and it is now probable that the entire grand line to the 
Pacific will be open for business in 1889. 

No other first-class railroad in the world has been built 
and equipped so rapidly as the Union Pacific, which runs 
west trom Omaha 


Across the Continent. 


The United States government makes of this railroad a 
GREAT NATIONAL WORK, and aids its construction by 
very liberal grants of money and of lands. To further in- 
sure the speedy completion of the road, the Company are 
authorized to issue their own 











LANCASTER PERCALES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


| have just received from their works, new and 
VERY CHOICE STYLES 
of this favorite make of goods, prepared especially for 
PRESENT SALES. 


WILL BE FOUND WELL 
TENTION OF THE TRADE. 


THEY 


AT WHOLESALE, 


Wimthrop Square. 


AT RETAIL, 





proaching trom the front part of the oflice, Rice | 


The entries were as follows: | 
“J. W. Puelps’’ of Springtieid, ‘‘George Roab- | 


They | 


| Enclose stamp. 


vard boat is fifty-one feet long by twenty inches | 
| 


Time—harvards, | 
and 48 1-2 secords; Yales, 18 min- 


and doing duty and working as hard as any of | 


them to obtain a pertect practical knowledge of 949 to 250 Washington St. 


Aug. 1. lt 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 





Just Published: 
LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


—or— 


GENERAL ULYSSES §. GRANT, 


— WITH A— 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


BY HON. CHARLES A. PHELPS, 


Late Speaker of the Mass, House of Representatives and 
President of the Mass, Senate. 
Embellished with two steel portraits and four illustrations by 
Hammatt Billings. 





People’s Edition, 12mo, cloth $1. Campaign Edition, 12mo, 

| paper, 50 cents. 

| Canvassers, agents, ‘‘Grant Clubs’’, and the trade gener- 
ally, can obtain better terms on this book than any other 

published. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington St., Boston. 
lt 





Aug. 1 





NEW CHROMOS. 


| PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


Ready for delivery on the ist of Aug., 1868S. 


| 











} 
| AMERICAN SCENERY. 


“WINTER LANDSCAPE,” Full chromo, after J. Morvil- 

| ler. Size 244x163. Price $12. 

| “HAVE PATIENCE,” half chromo, after V. G. Bartsch. 
Size 16jx133. Price $4 


| Descriptive circulars sent to any address upon applica 
tion to the publishers, 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 





| 
| 


Now in Press, 


| And will be published about the first of September, 


' 


best, with a clear, steady dip and strong stroke. ' 


“SUNSET,” (California scenery,) after A. Bierstad 
“HORSES IN A STORM,” after R. Adams. 


first quarter of a mile the Harvard buat had the | me j 
lead by a length; this they steadily increased all | “TOMATOES,” after William Harring. 


‘are upwards of 70,000 neat little houses, floating | through the race, and came home one-eigt.th ot a 
‘on a compact raft of bamboos; and the whole in- | 





L. PRANG & CO., 


BOSTON. It 


Aug. 1. 


PATENT 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 


Wire and other improved styles of MOSQUITO WIN- 
DOW SCREENS made to order and put up by 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604 and 606 Washington St., Boston. 
Aug. 1. 2m 





THE SILVER CHORD. 

A collection of favorite sons. ballads. duets and quar- 
tets, with pianoforte accompaniment. ‘The Home Circle.”’ 
known by all as a most admirabie compilation of pieces for 
the pianoforte. finds a fit companion in this eupertor coller- 
tion of songs with piano accompaniment,—songs that 
have become as househoid words in nearly every commu- 
nitv—with many new candidates for public favor. not so 
well known, but which, when known, will be appreciated, 
areall here. Every one having a piano and a voice will 
not fail to look at this book. Une look will convince them 
that it is just what they want, and having purchased it and | 
given it a more thorough examination, they will be fully 
satisfied that ‘no piano is complete without it.’’ Price in 


cloth, $3 ; im boards, $2.50; full gilt, $4. Mailed post- 


paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO, Prauisaers, 
Aug. 1. 3t 277 Washington street. - 








PARKER 


SEWING MACHINE, 


With the recent improvements and reduced price make t 


| the cheapest as well as the best for family use. JOHN 


2 : . . ; nal. 
| Stone River, which decided the Site of one rebel | “ss she S. Ehiridgs of this city has resigned |. CLAPP, Sele Agent for New Eagiand 


the presidency of the Erie railway company, and | amd Camada, 106 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Mr. Jay Gould of New York has been chosen in 
his place. 


All kinds of Machines for sale, exchanged, repaired and 


to let. Needles of every style. 


WORTHY THE AT- 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


GRANT AND COLFAX. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 


having thirty years to run, and having interest coupons, 
payable semi-annually at the rate of six per cent. in gold. 
The principal, as we!l as interest, is made 


Payable in Gold. 


The Mortgage Bonds of nearly all other railroads in this 
country are payable, principal and interest, in currency ; 
and it is asserted, without fear of contradiction, that no 
other railroad company in the world, building so great an 
extent of road, issues bonds of equal value with the First 
Mortgage Bonds now offered for sale by the Unio. Paci ic 
Railroad Company. 

The price of these Bonds is now £02 and accrued inter- 
est, from July 1st, in currency. The Company believe that, 
at this price, their Bonds are the 


Safest and Most Profitable Investment 


in the market, and they confidently expect that they will 
shortly command a higher premium than any similar se- 
curity. The Company reserve the right to advance the 
price at any time, and will not fill any orders, or receive 
any subscriptions, on which the money has not been actu- 
ally paid, at the Company’s office, before the time of such 
advance. Subscriptions will be received in Boston by 


MATTHEW BOLLES & CO., 90 State street, 
C. E. FOLLER & CO., 2 State street, 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER. 238 State street, 
B. W. GILBERT, 18 State street, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO., 13 Congress street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 1l4 State street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
FOGG BROTHERS & BATES, 20 Congress street, 
KIMBALL, PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street, 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devoushire street, 

and in New York at 

The Company’s Office, No. 30 Nassau St., 

— AND BY — 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, 


And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds par 
tn New York, and the Bonds will be sent, free of charge, by 
return express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will 
look to them for their safedelivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been pub- 
lished by the Company, giving fuller information than is 
possible in an advertisement, respecting the Progress of the 
Work, the Resources of the Country trave sed by the Road, 
The Means for Construction, and the Value of the Bonds, 
which will be sent fr-e on application at the Company’s Of- 
fices or to any of the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


New York. 
tf 





Treasurer, 
Aug. 1. 





FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Publie 


merits have been established as a 

VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
Ninety cf the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 

New England States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of 

surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 

of which has replaced Tin. 





Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 


“CARPET-STAND,” 
136 Manover Street, 
— AND — 
78 and 8O Union Street, 
Can be found an elegant assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW-SHADES, | 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


AT THE WELL-KNOWN | 


| over Hyde Park; the charming scenery visible from its 
| highlands will of itself ampl: repay for the trouble. 
| "The new and pleasant Hotel, socated very centrally in the 
town, will be open at all hours of the day, affording strang- 
| ers and others every desired convenience and comfort ob- 
tained at the best regulated dining rooms in the city. 
| The variety of dwellings constantly being constructed by 
| the leading contractors and others furnish a choice of seiec- 
| tion equal to the varied wants and tastes of th» community 
| and creates a lively competition, enabling purchasers to se- 
| cure favorable terms of payment and good bargains. Per- 
| sons who prefer to purchase lands and buiid for themselves 
will receive liberal cojperation of the Real Estate and 
| Building Company, and that of other owoers of landed 
proverty The agent or his assistants will go to Hyde Park 
with visitors who wish to examine houses or lands at almost 
any hour of the day. Distance from Boston 7 miles. 
Ilyde Park Office, 23 Arch, corner of Summer street, Bos- 
ton. A. P. BLAKE, General Agent. 


. BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 

Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker’s Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. Also, pure Cuocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

ae sg grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade o 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


3 ee WP PLE 


J. Ae 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 


297 Washington St., Boston, 


Takes PHOTOGRAPHS, PORCELAINS, and copies large 
Photogra; hs from old Daguerreotypes, Tintypes and Card 
Pictures. He usually succeeds in making 


EXCELLENT LIKENESSES 


of those who have before been unable to obtaim good ones, 
and is especially succesful in taking the 


LIKENESSES OF LITTLE CHILD EN. 
He spares no pains in making Photographs that are 
Perfectly Satisfactory 
| to every one of his patrons, and would be pleased to have 
| you 
CALL AND EXAMINE 


the large and interesting collection of Photographs on exhi- 
bition at his rooms, 


No. 297 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Corner of Temple, over Hogg, Brown & Taylors 





es 


FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. 


Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansing clothes aré all articles, from the 
COARSEST to the MUST DELICATE texture, without the 
LEAST INJURY. 


No Labor! No Wear!! No Tear 

A new application of steam, forcing hot suds up through 

a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 

gallons in 30 minutes, extractiug all dirt. grease or impurity 

from the fabric without application to the washboard ; only 

requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clean 

and white as newly bleached cloth. The attachment can be 
put into any Boiler at a cost of about $4. 

We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful Ap- 

paratus at wholesale and retail. Can be seen in operation at 


POND & DUNCKLEE’S, 


87 Blackstone strect. 


ere 
eee 


SsT. 


“369 WASHINGTON 
BRONZES. 


Gas Chandeliers. 
Gas Freuch Portable Lights. 
Photograph and Porcelain Shades. 
Kerosene Fixtures. 
Gas Stoves for Henting. 
Gas Stoves for Cooking. 
R. HOLLINGS & CO.,havinz bought out the stock of 
W. F. Shaw, will offer the whole of the stock at very re- 
duced rates till closed. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


No. 369 Washington sStrect, 


Mr. W. H. Sourner is interested in the above with us 
and will be bappy to show his friends our 


DESIRABLE GOODS. 











CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NITY OF BOSTON.—Scuoot Books. — 
School Committee, Office of Co: mittee on Accounts, 
July 28, 1868.—Proposals for furnishing the following 
pamed books for the comiag school year will be received at 
this office until the 8th of August :— 

Hillard’s Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Intermediate, 5th and 6th. 
Readers; Worcester’s Primary and Pronouncing Spellers ; 
Comprehensiv- and Elementary Dictionaries, and Llistory ; 
Eaton’s Primary, Intellectual and Grammar School Arith- 
metics; Warren’s Primary (edition of 1868), Common 
| School (editioa of 1868) and Physical Geographies ; Kerl's 








;mew’s Drawing Book; Sargent’s Pronouncing Spelling 
| Book, Primer, Part 2, lst, 2d, 3d 4th and Sth Readers. 
Prices are desired for these books: Ist, For Indigent 

Children, to be delivered to the various schools in all parts 
| of the city, on orders received from this office. 2d, Prices 
| for which these books will be furnished the school children, 
ata given place in East Boston, North End, West End, 
South Boston, South End) nd Bostou Highlands, the places 
to be stated and the prices to be the same at them all. 

The Sargent’s books wil! be needed only at the Boston 
Highlands. Further information may be obtained, if need- 
ed, from GEO. A. SMITH, Auditing Clerk, City Hall. 

ALVAN SIMONDS, 

Aug. 1. 2t Chairman of Com. on Accounts, 8.C. 

ITY OF BOSTON.—Cuvrcu Street Ter- 

RITORY.—Office of the Church Street Commissioners, 
| 873 Tremont street. Boston, July 30, 1868.—Sealed propo- 
| sals will be received at this office, until the 10th day of 
August next, at 12 o’clock M., for raising up to the new 
grade and moving back to the new line established by the | 
Board of Aldermen, the following buildings :— | 

(Sec. §.) Comprising all the buildiags not marked to be 
demolished, between the south side of South Cedar street | 
and the rear of the north side of Marion street, and between | 
Church street and Ferdinand street. 

(Sec. 7.) All the buildings not marked to be demolished, | 
from the north side of South Cedar street to the South side 











| of Piedmont street, and from the rear of the Methodist 
| Church to Ferdinand street. 


(Sec. 8.) All the buildings not marked to be demolished, | 
from the north side of Piedinont etreet, to the South side | 
of Grenville place, and from Church street to the Gasometer. | 

Sec. 9.) All the buildings not marked to be demolished, | 
from the north side of Grenville place to the south side of | 
Tennyson street, and from Church street to the contempla- | 
ted line of Columbus avenue. | 

The foregoing to be done according to profiles and specifi- | 
cations to be seen at this office. | 








Gr™ Particular attention given to furnishing Public | 


| 





Buildings. 
| 








‘CITY BONDS 7 PER CT.| 
$30.000 
CITY OF EVANSVILLE 


(INDIANA) 


| 
PERCENT, COUPON BONDS, 


DATED MAY Isr, 1868. 


Payable in New York. | 


Loan authorized by the Legislature of the State. 
The debt of Evansville is only about $69.000. The tax- 
bie list is over $15,00),000. Population about 25,09. 





FOR SALE AT 85 PER CFNT. BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., | 


No. 13 Cengress St., cor. Exchange Pl. 








Ss! 


OLD 


5000 
Old Newspapers, 


Commonwealth size, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—just the 
thing for PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY 
DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., &e. 


For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 





} 


require, is rese! 


| State street. 


| Co. tf 


CHARLES J. HASKELL.........------ 


two years old, and always delivers ber cargo in the most per- 
fect order, succeeds the “‘Electric Spa 


The basements of the buildings will be cleared and put 
in order for the moving or raising, and proposals must be 
submitted on that basiz. The underpinning to each build- | 
ing must be of the same material as now used. | 

Bids will be received for whole sections. or any part | 


| thereof, at the option of the bidder; and bidders will be 


required to give satisfactory bonds for. the prompt and 

faithful execution of the work. i 
The right to reject all bide, and to pursue such other 

course as the interests of the city of Bostor may seem to 


rved. 

JOSEPH SMITH, 

JOEL WHEELER. 

JAMES H. FREEMAN, 
2 


Commiasioners. 


— = | 


CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


Aug l. 





GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF. 
The beautiful, first-class Clipper-Ship, 
GOLDEN RULE, 
DAVID: HALE. 2.2.0.5 i ccccccecsessenee- COMMANDER, 


pe 


| has large engagements, and will be promptly despatched. 
| She is fast, and is celebrated for the fine order in which she | 
delivers her cargoes. 


Shippers will oblige by «ending forward their engagementa 


early, especially hearty goods. 


Fev freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 


Agents at San Francisco, Mesers. Williams, —— ” 
; Aug. 





WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ce From Long Wharf. 23 | 
The first-class Al Clipper-Barque, | 
ONECO, 
«+... COMMANDER. | 
This beautiful little clipper of only 1540 tons capacity | 
rk.” 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., } 
127 State St. »rner of Breai. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co.. Agents is San Francisco. 
June 27. tf 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


An Independent and Progressive 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


— AND — 
Especially Having a General Interest 
—iIN— 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Literature, Art and News, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts ot the World. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 
—or — 


The Highest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


(WEEKLY) 


“COMMONWEALTH” 
Pn 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, aud as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the vitality of its editor will allow. It 
does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 
tension a blow whenever possible. 


That it has succeeded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
nials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. My only complaint is 
have to read the whole of it.” 


Says a prominent clergyman ,— 


“I enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that L 
| think [ get so surely my money’s worth. The uncompro- 
| mising radicalism of your paper ix vey refreshing... . I re- 
| joice that Bost on has one paper that steers by principle aad 
| not by policy.” 


Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts,— 

“Lam very much pleased with the Cuonmonieealth, and 
read it with great interest. I hope you will ceatinue to 
wield the axe manfully.”’ 


Says a well-known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 


“It gives me pleasure to anticipate another year’s reading 
ot your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 


Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— 

“T cannot do without the Commoaroralth's sound, fresh, 
earnest werds in politie:, its worthy notice and discussion 
of social and scientific topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.’ 

A lady writes,— 

“T think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the trath. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 
ahead. But I trust we shall not be wholly lett to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 


The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Massachusetts.— New York Liberal Caristian. 


The Boston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex 
changes. It isa paper of progress, a radical of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Patladelphia City Item. 


The Commonwealth is now an established “institution,” 
and one of the most rewdable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. 





As a weekly ‘Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,” the Boston Commonwea’ta tills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon the 
State of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary 
work, especially trom the peus of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in its hand- 
some coluinns, with a smiling countenance, in keeping 
| with the gospel of goodwill and hopeful human faith, which 
| it proclaims, and givries in upholdiag. With so dauntless 
| a hand at the beim, and its choice contributors and corres- 
| pondents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no 
| Journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars’ 





and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its First Lessons and Common School Grammars; Bartholo- | worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Common- 


wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 
These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 


held by its present readers. 


| Premiums tor New Subscribers. 


For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, NAME NOT ON OUR LIST 
wits $3.00 cash, THE COMMONWEALTH ror one rear 
AND FITHER 


Wendell Phillip’ “Speeches, Lectures and 
Letters’’—price $2.5). 





Theodore Parker’s *‘World of Matter and 
Werld of Man’’--price $2.50. 


Lydia Maria Child's ‘“‘Remance of the Re- 
pu blic’?—price $2 0. 

Caroline H. Dall’s “Cellege, Market and 
Court’?—price 22.50. 

The Riverside 
$2.50. 


“Our Boys and Girls,” “OLIVER OPTIC’S”’ pop- 
ular magazine once a week,—price $2.5). 


Magazine, for one year—price 


“The Student and Scheolmate,’’? ONE OF THE 
BEST of the juvenile magazines, full of spirit and ino- 
struction. 


| **Ekkeoes fram Kentacky,’? NASBY’S new book, 


with eight original illustrations—very rich ! 


The “‘Glebe” Shakspeare, ENGLISH EDITION, 
complete, compact, and elegantly printed ! 

For TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, Names NOT OW OUR LIST 
with $6.00, casa, THE COMMONWEALTH to g£acu for one 
year, and tu the sendrr, 

The Life of Josiah Quincy, by Edmund Quincy— 
price $3.00. One of the most valuable and interesting 
Biographies ever penned. 

For FIVE NEW SUBSCRIBERS NAMES NOT ON OOR LIST 
with 215, casn, THE COMMONWEALTH fo g£acu, for one 
year, the sender, ove first-class Universal 
Clethes-Wringer—price $10.00. The MOST PER- 
FECT article in the market, and which no family canafford 


and to 


to be without. 





Terms of Subscription: 


1.60 


One copy, OMe Year... .. eee ee eee ee 
One copy, six months 


(Remit funds im Mower Onpeas or R-arstzaep Lat 


7Tzas to ensure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 


8 Bromficld Street, near Washington Stre 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Visit to “The Shakers” at Lebanon, 


© e 
_—o 


BY HENRY VINCENT. 


On the northwestern border of the State of 
New York, within a mile of the dividing liue of 
Massachusetts, and about 150 miles from the city 
of New York, is the summer retreat of Lebanon 
Springs. Hills, :rountains-and valleys, trees, 
gardens, farm- houses and farms, spread around and 
above you in ever-varying beauty, reminding one 
of the hills and valleys of Llangollen in Wales. 
On the side of one of the mountains—Mount Leb- 
anon—commanding a fine view ot the whole pan- 
orama, cluster three distinct portions of that sin- 

ular body of people called by the vulgar, ‘‘The 

hakers.”” This ‘‘society of believers’ is the 
product of that mighty upheaving of the mind and 
soul that manifested itself in England and Europe 
during the greater part of the last century. Wes- 
ley, Whittield, the French Prophets, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and others, all represented with more 
or less truth and power, the yearning of living 
souls for light, life and salvation. In this great 
awakening, as in the time of the Commonwealth, 
many strange doctrines and new sects rose and fell, 
and among these we must class the people called 
Shakers. 

About the year 1758, Ann Lee, of Manchester, 
England, cane, under strong religious convictions 
ani, joined by six or eight brethren and sisters, 
under the guidance of a vision, left England for 
America, settling in this country. After working 
separately for a living, and suffering much perse- 
cution and hardship tor many years, the little band 
gathered into a religious society in the woods of 
Watervliet, near Albany, in 1776. In 1779 a great 
revival of religion occurred in New Lebanon, and 
iv other towns and vil.ages, and many of these peo- 
ple were gradually impressed by Ann Lee and her 
friends thatthe time had come to gather them- 
selves out of the world, and inthe power of the 
Holy Spirit ‘to crucify all worldly lusts’ —and to 
enter into the spiritual Millennia: Church, in the 
practice of perfect chastity, temperance, charity, 
brotherly and sisterly love—abandoning all pri- 
vate property for the common good, and having 
like the early Christians, ‘‘all things in common.’’ 
From their great fervor in preaching—their 
tremblings and quakings—they were spoken of as 
“Shakers” which name they are by no means 
ashamed to adopt. ‘Their progress was necessa- 
rily slow, as they took up a Cruss too heavy to be 
borne by ordinary men and women of the world. 

The Shaker communities are divided into fam- 
ilies. Within sight of each other at Mount Leba- 
non are three of these families—North Family, 
Church Family, and Sout» Family. The first 
numbers sixty brethren and sisters; the second 
120. In the New Lebanon Socicty there are alto- 
gether eight of these famities—in all 500 brethren 
and sisters. This New Lebanon society owns 
6000 acres of land—a large proportion of which 
is devoted to fuel, timber and sheep. This peo- 
ple also possess garden seeds, herbs and truits, 
which are everywhere famed for their quality. 
Throughout the Union there are eighteen jourish- 
ing Shaker societies, sacredly living a celibate 
lite, and enjoying a perfect community uf worldly 
yoods. 

lt was with no small delight I tound myself in 
front of a stage wagon, with my friend William 
Hardacre, of Philadelphia, riding seven miles over 
muddy roads between Canaan and Lebanon. It 
was evening, and the setting sun bathed hills and 
valleys in a flood of light The rivulets were 
swollen by heavy rains, and streamlets rushed and 
sparkled down the ravines, leaping into the laugh- 
ing waters beneath. Grasses, leaves and flowers 
were beaded by rain-drops, that glistened like dia- 
monds in the rays of the setting sun. We reached 
North Family about seven o'clock, and were wel- 
comed, with modest grace, by an elderly sister, 
and we soon grasped the warm hands of Elder 
Frederick Evans, who, some months ago, cour- 
teously invited me to share ‘the simple hospital- 
ities” of the society. We were soon introduced 
to other brethren, and found ourselves at home 
and at ease with our hearty triends. 

The brethren and sisters at North Family occu- 
py three neat and substantial houses. ‘1heve is 
no restraint other than the restraint of good breed- 
ing and true Christian propriety. Brethren and 
sisters occupy the same houses—the sleeping ac- 
commodation being at opposite parts of the dwell- 
ings. ‘Chey rise at halt-past tour o’clock in the 
morning, breakfast at six, dinner at noon, supper 
at six in the evening, and retire to rest about ten. 
At meals the women occupy one end of the table, 
the men the other. Before meals they all kneel 
down, and offer thanks and prayers in solewn 
silence. My friend and I took our meals in a 
small neat room alone. We were waited upon 
most attentively by one Of the sistere, who con- 
stanuy lett the room, returning to inquire if any- 
thing was wanted. 

A Shaker meal is a wholesome feast. A room 
beautifully clean, a plain clean table, good white 
and brown bread, sweet tresh butter, rich milk and 
cream, whclesome well-couoked meat, plain vege- 
tables, preserved truits; but all served in the sim- 
plest, beatest, and most economical way. We vc- 
cupied two bedrooms that opened one into the other. 
The beds are sweet and clean, and you sprawl in 
them with a perfect delirium of lazy delight. All 
the rvoms of the houses are cleanliness and neat- 
ness to pertection. Round about are the gardens, 
orchards, farms worksuops, barns and store- 
houses. ‘The large barn is the most perfect model 
for space, convenience and venulauon. It con- 
sists of three stories, the lower story being appro- 
priated for stalling cattle. It is built on the side 
of a hill, so you can drive wagons into the third 
story from the read on the side ot the hill. The 
men and women gravitate towards the work they 
can most easily pertorm; and ail are busy from 
morn until night, working with a joyous will. 

The men dress as the early Quakers dressed. 
The women with the same Quaker-like neatness 
—and they are all simple but hearty in their 
manners. 

On Saturday night we attended worship for the 
firsttime. ‘The inen and women stood in three | 
lines in the presence of each other. A brother | 
read a hymn, while they all jvined in singing. 
This was followed by other exercises in song. 
Elder Evans then gave a powertul exhortauon 
trom the words, ‘There is theretore now no con- 
demnation tor those who are in Christ Jesus.” 
He spoke of the victory they had achieved over 
the world and the power of lust and evil by the 
grace and favor of God, maintaining, with great | 
gravity, ‘*Thatevery good and perfect gift cometh | 
trom God,’’ and from “the power of his Christ.’’ | 
He was iollowed by a brief exhortation trom one 
of the sisters. A line was then formed in the | 
center of the room, three brethren and three sis-_| 
ters standing tace to face. ‘The remainder formed | 
inacircle round the room. The brethren, and sis- 
ters in the center of the room sang hypins, while 
the rest moved round them in a kind of dance, 
moving their open hands as though waiting to | 
catch a blessing. All was gravely performed, | 
with an evident profound sense of awe. On Sun- | 
day this worship was repeated, with the addition | 





| 
l 


of a more lively spiritual song and dance. | 

The Shakers hold to the example ot Miriam and 
King David, and other members of the ancient 
church in manifesting their jey and gratitude at | 
the goodness of God towards them by spiritual 
songs and dances. Although the ceremony was | 
new to me, | felt no levity, but was gravely im- 
pressed by the deep solemnity of what Isaw. I 
was permitted to address the assembly, and on 
Sunday night, by imvitation, met the Church 
Family, and gave, to the best of my ability, a | 
sketch of the present state of religion in England 
in the Established Church and in the dissenung 
bodies. They appeared parucularly impressed by 
the account [ yave of the great work resulting 
trom the labors of Mr. Spurgeon; and at both | 
families they desired me to say to tre brethren in 
England that they blessed God tor all the work 
done by the working of the Holy Spirit in other 
churches. 

1 had not time to make myself acquainted with 
all the pecuharites ot their beliet. 1 have no 
doubt they hold many views trom which 1 should 
dissent; but 1 teit in no mood ter discussion, and 
had not opportunity enough tor patient invesiga- 
tion of the doctrines which kept them apart trom 
other sects. Those who desire intormauon on 
these points must search them out toc iemselves 5 
they will find them epitomized in works published 
by the society. lL contented myself with the re- 
suits 1 saw before me, and thought then sutti- 
cienty remarkable to command the respecttul 
and thoughtful attention of the church aud the 
world. 1 saw a community of men and women 
of all ages living a pure cehbate life, under the 
same Toot, full ot sweetness, love and gentleness 
—a bappy tamily of brothers and sisters. 1 knew 
that many of them had been married men xpd 
women before they were led, by a religious prin- 
ciple and motive, to ‘‘crucity ail woridiy lusts,”’ 
and enter into what they regard as the miliennial 
state. 1 knew that this ine had been lived by 
monks and nuns, who were excluded trom each 
other with a prison-like mgor, under iuck aud key, 
bolisand bars; but here 1 saw a spiritual ‘amily — 
the once husband and wite entering upon a new life 
in the daily presence of each other—and that this 
chaste community had tested this lite of purity tor 
seventy years without any cloud arising to dim 
the luster of its chastity. 

Of course, we ail exclaim, “How can these 
things be?” And the profligate and the base 
raise the yell of laugi.ter; but the Shakers mod- 
esuy reply, “Not unto us, but unto God be all 
the glory.’" The world laughs again, and slan- 
ders; but the answer is the tactol Uus lite, which 
this people jays open to the gaze ot ail the world. 
{ saw, moreover, a people who will not hold pri- 


| 


| He sobs in the cedar, and moans in the pine, 


| erally believed that at no distant day the use of iron 


i doned, and steel ones adopted as a substitute. 
| Their superiority over iron rails in durability will 


| ity to lite and property which they atfurd, com- 
mends their general use to the consideration of | 


our railroad managers. ‘The intense severity of | the other for swift passe! , 
| permit nothing to remain in the way ot the im- 


! with it—none excel it. 


vate property—a people who rest securely, and in 
perfect harmony and prosperity, upon a commu- 
nity of goods. The dream of Utopia is here 
realized. They work hard, they enjoy the fruits 
of their industry, they live simply and frugally. 
For ten years they have ceased to eat swine, or 
to drink alcoholic drinks, except under medical 
advice. I saw that this community of 
sprung from a deeper motive than a social or eco- 
nomical truth. Indeed, in one of their publica- 
tions I found this paragraph:—“‘They could not 
understand how so called Christians (brethren 
and sisters) could be members of the same relig- 
ious body or church, and be divided into rich 
and poor in the things of this temporary world, 
but who are vainly expecting that in the world to 
come they will all be willing to have eternal 
things in common. Thus their communistic idea 
springs from a religious motive, and such a fact 
is worthy the contemplation of thoughtful men. 
I inquired into the internal working of the com. 
munity—as to how disputes or misunderstand- 
ings were settled if they unfortunately arose. I 
was told that here again they adopted the Chris- 
tian plan—speaking to the brother or sister alone, 
and if that failed, ‘‘tell it unto the church;”’ and 
that, so far, all had moved on with harmony, and 
no serious difficulties had disturbed them. 

Another thing I have also seen in relation to 
the Shakers. Every one in America with whom 
I have spoken speaks highly of their moral char- 
acter, of their truthfulness, of their’ honesty in 
their dealings with their fellow men; all bear this 
testimony, with the exveption of those degraded 
people who believe there are no such things as 
virtue and truth on the earth. Surely the suc- 
cess of this community must have a cause. 
What is that cause! Ido not pretend to answer 
the qnestion. But it is a question worthy of an 
answer. Many similar experiments have totally 
tailed. Why has this succeeded? Within the 
past forty vears the Owenite experiments in | 
England and America have failed, but Shakerism 
is a living and triumphant fact. Let me urge, 
upon divines and scholars, in their rambles | 
through America, to visit the Shaker community | 
at Mount Lebanon, and it they are disposed to. 
inquire ‘‘How can these things be?’’ my answer 
is, ‘‘Come and see.” 

We left the brethren and sisters with regret 
and had a difficult ride of three hours to Chat- 
ham Four Corners, and took the train for New 
York. Elder Frederick Evans is an Englishman 
by birth, coming trom the old county of Wor- 
cester. He was a ta!l man, with an earnest, 
U.oughtful face, and a pleasant play of grave hu- 
mor round the mouth. He appears to be over 
sixty years ot age. He is affable in his manners, 
and anxious to communicate his opinions to in- 
quirers. I conversed with three or four Eng- 
lishmen, who were happy in the enjoyment of 
the lives they had chosen. My warm thanks are 
due, and are thus publicly tendered, to the breth- 
ren and sisters for their loving hospitality. —Zon- 
don Star. 








MISCELLANY. 
A Sea-SipeE Lrric.— 

The sea is a jovial comrade, 
lie laughs wherever he goes; 

His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
That wrinkle his hale repose ; 

He lays himself down at the feet of the sun 
And shakes all over with glee, 

And the. broad-backed billows fall faint on the 

shore, 

In the mirth of the mighty sea! 

But tiie wind is sad and restless, 
And cursed with an inward pain; 

You may hark as you will, by valley or hill, 
But you hear jim still compiain. 

He wails on the barren mountains, 
And shrieks on the watery sea; 


And shudders all over the aspen tree. 
Welcome are both their voices, 
And I know not which is best— 
The laughter that slips trom the ocean’s lips, 
Or the comfortless wind’s unrest. 
There’s a pang in all rejoicing, 
A joy in the heart of pain, 
And the wind that saddens, the sea that gladdens, 
Are singing the self-same strain! 


Grant FOR PRESIDENT, Boys!— 
By the radiant stars above us, 
Where the spirits live that love us, 

yy the green graves at our Jeet, 
By the shout and song and chorus, 
By the battle banner o’er us, 

We pledge the traitors sure defeat. 
By the red-stained soil we tread on, 
By the sacred soil we bled on, 

By the blood we freely shed, 

By the valor of our brothers, 
By the love we bear our mothers, 

We follow where our fathers led. 


By the dear ones at our altars, 
By the taih that never falters, 
By the hopes beyond the sky, 
By the heaven that’s bending o’er us, 
By the martyrs gone betore us, 
We will conquer or we'll die. 
By the battles, long and gory, 
By the victory and glory 
Which our hero brothers won, 
By the souls that we inherit, 
We will win and wear with merit 
Mantles dropped at Lexington. 
By the truth of song and sermon, 
By the march we made with Sherman, 
By the bullets Siegel sent, 
By the fight and rout and rally, 
Of Sheridan along the Valley., 
Grant shall be our President! 


STEEL Raixs For Rattroaps.—Itis now gen- 


rails in ti.¢ Construction of railroads will be aban- 


be readily admitted; while the additional secur- 


the hopes of the rebel chiefs, insure the unity of 
the country and the liberty of the people, and give 
to every rod of the Republic enduring peace. 


Tue Opor or Fiowers.—In the flower sea- 
son at Cannes plates of glass are thinly covered 
with clarified inodorous fat; upon or under this 
fat the flowers are placed, and the power this sub- 
stance has to absorb and retain perfumes is aston- 
ishing. On these sheets of glass the most deli- 
cate odors are thus fixed almost as securely as on 
the cullodion-prepared plates the most delicate 
pictures are retained. In this way the jessamine, 
the violet, the tuberose, and orange perfumes 
travel across France, and arrive here as pure as 
the day they were given forth from the flowers 
themselves. The emancipation of the odor from 
its imprisonment is very simple; the fat, cut into 
small cubes, is placed in spirits of wine, and the 
delicate essence immediately deserts the course 
fat for the more spiritual solvent Mr. Piesse, in 
his interesting work on perfumery, says that, 
‘‘ while cultivators of gardens spend thousands 
for the gratification of the eye, they altogether 
neglect the nose. Why should we not gro 
flowers for their odors as well as for their colors!” 
and we may add that ladies may utilize some of 
our own waste garden perfumes very easily and 
with pecuniary advantage to themselves. Heli- 
otrope, the lily of the valley, honeysuckle, myr- 
tle, clove, pink, and wallflower perfumes, such 
as we get in the shops, are made-up odors.cun. 
ningly contrived from other flowers. Yet they 
may be made pure with a little trouble. “I want 
heliotrope pomade,”’ says Mr. Piesse, in despair; 
I would buy any amount that I could get.’’ And 
the way to get itis very simple. If there is a 
gluepot in the house and it happens to be clean, 
fill it with clarified fat set it near the hot-house 
fire, or any other fire, just to make the fat liquid, 
and throv in as many heliotrope flowers as possi- 
ble; let them remain for twenty-four hours, strain 
oft the fat, and add fresh ones; repeat this pro- 
cess for a week, and the fat will have become a 
pomade a la heliotrope. ‘The same process may 
be gone through with all the other flowers men- 
tioned. A lady may in this manner make her 
own perfume, and we may add, in the words of 
Mr. Piesse, ‘‘one that she cannot obtain fur love 
or money at the perfumer’s.”’ 


CrericaL TaBLE-TaLk.—We have heard of a 
clergyman who, on his way to church with some 
gay young couples, boasted that he could preach 
a sermon extempore, on a moment’s notice, if any 
one would give him the text. One ot the com- 
papy immediately proposed that he should do it 
that afternoon. He consented, and the text selec- 
ted was, ‘“‘Epharimis a cake not turned.” He 


| broke down entirely before he was halt through. 


The sermon is still remembered by the people 
in the parish as the half-baked sermon. 

There is an old lady residing in the country 
parts of one of our eastern dioceses, who is a 
mother in Israel, and who, whenever the Bishop, 
or any of the dignitaries of the church visits her 
parish, always has a dinner-party, and invites 
thereto the magnates ot the village. On 
such occasions the affairs of the church in the 
neighborhood are freely discussed. On one of 
them the fact was mentioned that a former Rec- 
tor had returned to his old parishin the neigh- 
borhoo!. So the clergyman present expressed 
the opinion that the good brother, though an ex- 
cellent preacher in some respects, jailed in one par- 
ticular, at least, that he did not preach Christ 
with suftlicient prominence. This started up the 
old lady, who considered the person criticised her 
special protege, and was herself quite a character. 
She called out trom her place at the head of the 
table, ‘Sir you are much mistaken. Mr. P.—— 
preaches Christ as much as you do, only he don’t 
make such a great fuss about it.” 

_ there was a great wedding in a neighboring 
city, inafamily which was exceedingly numer- 
ous. The bridal party, with the clergyman, were 
gathered in a small boudoir that opened into the 
main parlor by folding- doors. In this main par- 
lor were gathered a great crowd of the relatives, 
all belonging to this proverbially numerous family. 
The sliding of the doors was a signal for the begin- 
ing of the services. Immediately upon their un- 
folding and revealing tu the bridal party the nu- 
merous Company ga hered to witnss the cere- 
mony, the minister began his prayer wus, ‘Lord, 
what a multitude’’—betore he could add ‘of 
mercies,” the invited guests had caught an idea 
very different from that intended, and were so 
amused as to lose half the sulemnity of the occa- 
sion, 


Seven Huxprep Mi es or Union Paciric 
RaiLtroap.—The Union Pacitic Railroad Com- 
pany do not disappoin: the public. They said they 
would do their part towards having a railrvad to the 
Pacific in 1870, and they are going to do it in 
18t¥. They have 700 miles done now, and they 
expect to have YOU done this year; and yet, not- 


missioners and others pronounce it a first-class 
road in every respect. Lt has 73 locomotives and 
over YOU cars in constant use, and nearly twice as 
many more are ordered. It laid 60,000 tons of 


be required in 1568. 20,000 men are at work 
west of the highest point of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Brigham Young has all the male Mor- 
mons that can be spared from their domestic du- 
ties digging a way eastward towards Gentile civ- 
ilization. The Central Pacitic Company are 
also actively engaged, and there is now little 
doubt that the two roads will meet in 1869, and 
that the traveller may see the sun rise on Monday 
morning over Boston harbor and set through the 
Golden Gate of the Pacific on Saturday night. 
The business that will go over this line will be 
something remarkable. ‘Tens of thousands here 
are anxious to join their friends in the new El 
Dorado, and as many there are anxious to return 
to the homes of their youth. New mines are 
waiting only for means of communication to be 
developed, and the bullion of Australia, and the 
teas and silks and spices of Asia, will seek the 
Pacific Railroad as the readiest and cheapest 
means of reaching a market. Many persons pre- 
dict that a duuble track will at once be necessary 





the past winter demonstrated most clearly that iron, 
even of the best manutacture, cannot withstand 


| exposure to the elements, while the test given 


steel proves that itcan. ‘The original cost of iron, 


| it is well known, is not so great as steel; but 


when used for railroad purposes, is, in the end, far 
more expensive, when itis remembered that a 


| rail of steel, costing but little more than double 


that of iron, will last more than ten times as long 
as aniron rail. We have been led to these re- 
marks on hearing that the Erie Railway Company 
had contracted tor immediate use the enormous 
quantity of 5,000 tons of steel rails, a portion of 


| which have arrived, the remainder to be delivered, 


during this summer. Itis proposed by the com 
pany to re-lay at once such portions of its line as 
are subjected to the greatest service, but ultimately 
to dispense with iron rails altogether. ‘The work 


| of substituting steel rails has already b-en vigor- 
' ously commenced, and the indications are that by 


the return of winter the work will be completed, 


| and the whole line placed in the most thorough 


condition, insuring satety, dispatch, and the ut- 


country; but wien the work now in progress is 
finished, but tew lines of railway will compare 
We are giad to record the 


| spirit of improvement manifested by this com- 
| pany, benefitting as it does alike the community 
| and the managers and owners of Uuls great pro- 


perty. 
Tue Rervuncican Party.—loquent Extract 
Srom Henry Wrson.—The terrible scenes through 
which the nation has passed during Che last seven 
years demonstrated that the Republican party was 
a party of patriotism, liberty, justice, law and or- 
der. In the words of its great leader, 1t now de- 
manded that “the nation should have peace.’’ It 
was for hiberty secured and protected by law, 
The President retused to recognize the le zality of 
the reconstructed State guvernwents; the Demo- 
crauc party pronounced them unconsututional 
and menaced their overthrow; Biair proclaimed 
t.e purpose to overthrow the: with the army; 
Wade hiampton demanded of the Northern people 
that they should swear to recognize tue tramph 
of lawiessness; Vance prociammed that the tni- 
'umph ot the Democratic party would be the tr 
utnph of the cause for Which Uie rebels tought; 
' Wise asserted that secession was not dead, but 
stronger than ever; Voiiard was recording the his- 

| tory of ** The Lost Cause Regained,’ and the rebel 
| chets every where were exulung im the hope that 
| the triumpa of the Democratic party by the ’bai- 
' lot was to secure what they tailed tu achieve by 
the bullet. lt was therefore the duty of the newly- 
organized State governments of the South—it was 
the duty of Uie nauon—to strengthen those gov- 
ernments so that they tnight be prepared to main- 
tain and entorce the laws, and above ali to niain- 
tain the existence of those governments against 

| anarchists and revoluuonists. Lhe Republican 
| party has no occasion lo resort to Vivience to main- 
tain its supremacy. It had in te contest on 

| which we had entered something stronger than 
, the ten and a halt miilions ot mfled muskets and 
bayonets in the natiouai arsenals. It represented 
the vehement and passionate juve of country, the 
| luve of liberty, the sense of justice and the Chris- 
| Uan civilizauon of the age and conunent. ‘This 


| Was the posidiva of the great Republican party of 


we United States. ‘The pations accorded nt and 


—one for the slowly-moving freight-trains and 
passenger-trains, which will 


| patient traveller. It the government had not 
| loaned its credit, this work would never have been 


| done; no private capitalist would have invested 


‘over one hundred million dollars in any such 
‘enterprise. But the government gave the com- 
| pany the right to issue first mortgage bonds upon 
| the road, and took a second mortgage for its own 
security; but the completion ot the work will 
more than double the value of all the national 
domain in its vicinity, and make the first mort- 
gage bonds one of the satest and most profitable 
investments in the country. ‘he ea:nings trom 
the way-traflic more than pay the interest, which, 
at six per cent. in gold, is between eight and vine 
| per cent. in currency. 

THE “SUPPER OF THE PitGrims.”—Faster go 
these shows than one can describe them. On 
Good Friday evening we attempted only to see 
the supper of the female pilgrims at the Zrinita 
dei Pelicorini. This again 1 undertook tor the 
neophytes’ sake, having myself once witnessed the 





| mest regularity in the running of trains. Indeed, | #ugust cerenony. Here, as everywhere at this 
| at this ume the Erie Railway is, and has ever been, | me, we found a crowd ot black dresses, with 


| in as good condition as the average of roads in the 


and without veils, which on this occasion, are 
optional. Another mob of women, small but ener- 
/getic; another rush to see what, under other cir- 
cumstances, we should hold to be buta sorry sight. 
| The pilgrims are waited upon by an association of 
ladies, Who weara sortot teminine overall in scar- 
let cotton, nearly concealing a dress, usually black, 
of ordinary wear. ‘They are also distinguished by 
/a pictorial badge, representing, I think, the Easter 
Lamb in some connection. Some of these lades 
are of princely tamily ; others of rank merely civic. 
| Princess Massimo, of first-rate pretentious, keeps 
the inner entrance to the rites, and accords it only 
to a limited nun.ber in turn. 

We tumbled down the dividing stairs in the usu- 
al indecorous manner, and waik through two 
rooms, in each ot which the pilgrims sit with their 
feet in tubs of water, the attendant ladies being 
euployed either in scrubbing them clean or in 
wiping them dry. All were working women from 
the country, their faces mostly empty of thought 
and rude with toil, Sume of the beads were not 
without character, and would easily have made, 
with their folded head-dresses, a genre picture. 
In general, they and their attire were as rough 
and uninteresting as Women and their belongings 
can be =A number of them carried intants, whose 
appearance also invited the cleansing ministration, 
, which did not inciude them. In either room an 
ecclesiastic recited prayers in Latin, and a pretty 
young lady at intervals rattled a box, the signal tor 
the participants to make the sign of the cross, 
which they did in a business-like manner. From 
this /avanda we pass to other rooms, in which 
the supper-tables were in process of preparauon. 

Phe materials for the meal were divided into por- 
tons. ‘To each one was allotted a piate of saiad 
and sardines, one of lacuda, or tried sait-tish, two 
stnall loaves of bread, and a litte pitcher ot wine, 
together with tigs and oranges. ‘The red-gowned 
ministrants bestirred themselves in dividing and 
arranging these portions with much apparent good 
nature. Many of them wore diamond earrings, 
and one young lady whom we did not see at work, 


was adorned as to the neck with a rich collar of 


jewelled lockets, an article of the latest fashion. 
All of these ladies are supposed to be princesses, 
but several of them talked house-gossip in homely 
ltaian. To us the time seemed ivng, but at 
length arrived the minestru in a huge ketue. This 


the historians would eo record it. The world | universal Italian dish is a watery soup, containing 
koew that its triumph would forever extinguish a paste akin to maccaroni. And now the pil- 


withstanding this speed, the government com- | 


rails before 1867, and about 50,000 tons more will | 


grims, having had all the washing they could en- 
dure, came in to take possession of the goods pre- 
pared for them. Those of the same family tried 
to sit together, but did not alwayS manage to do so. 
For every babe a double portion is allowed, and 
the coin (ten cents) received at departure is also 
doubled. 

We had feared lest the pilgrims might have 
found the presence of numbers a source of embar- 
rassment. But itdid not prove so. They attack- 
ed their victuals with the most practical and evi- 
dent enjoyment. The babies were fed with min- 
estra, fish, salad and wine. Of these one was two 
weeks old, and its mother had walked four days to 
get toRome. Each pilgrim carried either a bot- 
tle or a tin canteen, into which the superior wait- 
ing-woman decanted the wine allowed, that they 
might carry it home with them. A Latin grace 
was rehearsed before they fell to. Cardinals and 
monsiynori were seen, here and there, talking with 
friends among the spectators. Observing that 
pilgrims eat much like other people, we left them 
still at table, and came away, to find the Prince 
Massino, in pink cotton, at the bo!tom of the stair- 
case, and a stupid Swiss, with ill-managed bayonet, 
poring the outer entrance. —JJrs. Howe, at 

wne, 


Cuarr.—In a pretty village near Boston, a love 
of a little Episcopal chapel having just been fin- 
_ ished, a benovolent parishioner sent off to a ‘‘prop- 

er authority” in a very ecclesiastical city, an or- 
| der for a new surplice of whitest, finest lawn, 
| a8 a present to the church. The vestment ar- 
i rived, and so did the officiating minister; who, 
| donning the delicate fabric, was a little mysti- 
| fied at some extra embroidery across the neck- 
| band, which in his reverential mood he de- 
;Ciphered as containing the letters—‘‘G.O.D.” 
| Just what might be the symbolism of this, did 
/not at once occur to him; but, thinking that 
{some enthusiastic antiquary had struck a fresh 
; Vein of apostolic decorative art, he went com- 





OLD .ACCOUNT-BOOKS, |! 
scat Fort nhrernbacaricang &c., are wanted, and will 
mmediately be put into paper, without being exposed to in 
spectica. The highest cant pelees paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PaPeR MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 
May 16. tf 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picnics, 
Festivais, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or express, and orders by mail aad telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Street, 
Between CoMMON AND WARRENTON. 3n 








July 4 





ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, | 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 

BOSTON, 


Have so superior ju Boston for conveulence, light or facili- | 
ties in the execution of : 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 





| or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- | 
tographs cheerfully shown. Apr. 4 


L. A. ELLIOT & Cu.. 


Ne. 322 Washington Street, 





' posedly through the service. Leaving the church | 
; with the benevolent parishioner atoresaid, this | 
‘gentleman asked the clergyman, if he noticed 

‘anything unusual about the surplice h» had worn. 

| “Yes,” said the other, ‘‘I noticed the name of the 

; Supreme Being embroidered on the collar, and 

| could not quite understand exactly what that was 

\for.”” “Oh,” rejoined the donor, ‘‘that was a 
blunder of the maker. I ordered him to mark 

the parcel when he sent it c.o.p. (cash on deliv- 

ery) and the fool went and put these letters, 

which you see, on the roe itself.” A slight touch 

this beyond St. Albans!—Congregationalist. 


The noon day sun was pouring down 
Upon a meadow sere and brown, 
Where stood a youth with bat on high, 
Loud to his comrades rang the cry, 
‘*Base ball!” 
He hopes to win himself a name, 
By playing soon a ‘‘great match game ;” 
For him ’twill be the greatest fun 
To hear the words ‘‘Live Oaks have won,’ 
“Base bail!” 
Tlis brow was bamped, his eve was black, 
His coat was torn trom off his back; 
But still, like buttered bugle, rang 
‘The accents of that swollen tongue, 
‘* Base ball!” 
Around the field he saw the light 
Ot friendly faces beaming bright, 
Just by his head a ball has flown, 
And from his lips escapes a groan, 
‘Base ball!” 
“Now stop the game,” the old man said, 
“The ‘second base’ has smashed his head, 
The ‘pitcher,’ too, has sprained his wrist, 
The ‘umpire’s’ brain is in a mist,’’ 
Base ball!’’ 
“Oh, drop that bat!’’ the maiden said, 
“And make a long ‘home run’ instead ;” 
A ‘‘h t ball’ hit him in the eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
‘*Base ball!” 
“Beware! you'll soon be ‘out on foul!’ ”’ 
This was the fielder’s awful howl; 
But still there echoed in his ear, 
In that deep voice, so thick and queer, 
“Base ball!’ 
“Used up,’’ he sinks upon the ground, 
While pitying comrades gather round, 
And in the awful throes of death 
He murmured, with his latest breath, 
‘*Base ball!” 


There, on the cold earth, drear and gray, 

To perfect jelly smashed, he lay, 

While o’er the summer fields afar 

Was heard the victor’s loud huzza, 
‘‘Base ball!” 


Mitton, Mass.—Milton was originally a part of 
Dorchester, as were also four or five other adja- 
‘cent towns; butit has existed as a town more than 
two hundred years. Its name explains itselt— 
Mill-town—the corn mill of Gov. Stoughton hav- 
|ing furnished the name. The Indians called it 
| Unquety. Its early history is replete with inter- 
jest. The Neponset river, forming the boundary 
between Milton and Dorchester, has been the 
;scene of some interesting transactions. Where 
| row stand Webb’s Chocolate Mills(the owner is a 
royal man), there once stood a large rolling-mill, 
one of the first ever builtin the country. Cannon 
were also cast on the same spot, for ‘King Phil- 
ip’s’’ war. Not only the first cannon, but the first 
powder ever manufactured in the country, was 
made on this river; also the first cut-glass ware, 
the first broadcloths, and the first paper, save one 
other place, in Connecticut, and I am not certain 
that these latter claims are well founded. Eliot, 
the Indian apostle, used to stand on the banks of 
this river and preach to the red men. I have seen 
the Bible he used to read, and though the lan- 
guage is now dead, there is one person who can 
read it with readiness, and only one, it is supposed. 
Tie first chocolate ever made on the continent 
was made here, where now stand the Baker Cioc- 
olate Mills, partly owned and carried on by our 





BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CP™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassernand 
Tachers tf July 4. 


NEW ENGLAND | 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 8: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ALCUMLLATED FUND JAN, 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO bE DISTKIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distribations Annually. 

ALL Pouicies Non-FourerrasLe under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, | 
issued by this Compan, WILL CONTINU®Z IN FORCE after the | 
annual cash PAYMENT OP PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other | 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four differeut 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice | 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 








| 


1 Payment. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 


3 Payments 
4 Payments 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


on a single life, on the Lirz or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


has at risk - 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphilets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wn. W. Morianp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


100,000, 
UNION PAGIFIG RAILROAD BONDS 


For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
May 23. ee No. 90 State street. 


KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 


| nished and executed 
| CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES, BLOCKs, &c.. furnished 


| Successors to 
| AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


| cloth. 





— ALSO— 





Long may he continue to prosper. 


pump at the terminus of Washington street, Dor- 
chester, and near the river, weeping bitterly ; and 
on being questioned as to his trouble he said that 
he had just come over from the old country and 
could tind nothing to do. He was a chocolate 
maker, and wanted work. A few persons clubbed 
together.and built a miil for him and gave him 
employment, whence sprung up the business so 
profitable to its workers. Hannan had trouble in 
his family, returned home, and was never heard 
trom afterwards. 

In Milton there are three churches, two Ortho- 





| Both of these gentlemen: have been setded a long t 
time, and it would be the desire of their several 
| parishes to retain them a good while longer. As 
|citizens and men they are universally respected 
jand beloved. Milton is one of the Unest farming | 
| towns in the region of Boston. What is called the 
|** Hill” is occupied by the wealthy people ot Bos- 
| ton tor residences all or part of the year. Here 
ithe Forbses, Russells,.and other magnates reside. | 
| Let us take a stroll up the hill, starting trom the | 
depot. The first house on the lett was in exist: | 
jence at the outbreak of the Revolution, and it is | 
j said within its walls the preliminaries of the first | 
| resolutions expressive of our purpose to throw olf) 
‘the British voke were arranged, and pertected at 
|Dedham. Pass on twenty rods, and on the same 
side of the road you will see a brown house, end | 
to the road; in that house Gen. Washington with | 
‘his body-guard once breakfasted. Two tamilies | 
‘live there now—Everett and Webster —illustrious 
‘names. Let us now proceed on the lett hand— 
Quincy road—up the hill opposite Madam Rus- 
jseil’s place. In one of her houses a brother of 
| Rev. Dr. Wiliam Ellery Channing lives, who 
| preaches to the sailors at Snug Harbor. Her res- 
| idence is the original Gov. Hutchinson house, and 
}itis in good repair, anda comely building. The 
| hedges avd grounds are very beauutul. Near by | 
\is a mile stone, with this imseripuon: * Boston | 
town-house, dms., 1780.” 
Turn your tace towards the east, and look across 
the meadow and river, down the harbor and 
| across the beauuful town of Dorchester northward, 
j aod over Quincy away to the myht, and take in 
ali tue beauty of jand and water scenery, and | 
| think you wiilsay that New England does not tur- 
{nish such another prospect. It is as lovely as eye 
ineeds to behvid. Nuw this whole propery of 
eighty acres, then, was sold, having been confisca- 
| ted for £30. Youneed not be told that Gov. Hut- | 
| chinson, notwi:hstanding his valuable history, was 
| a tury, or what we should now calla copperhead. 
; His wife's banishment is familiar tv all sciioul ciil- 
| dren. 
| Jt we should go on further we should pass two 
| houses once owned by Colonial Governors; and 
would svon cross the first railway ever made in 
the United States—a rauirvad tor drawing granite 
'to the Neponset river tor shipping. We will now 
| return, go over the pridge on the Dorchest:r side, 
take a look at the road improvements at horse-car | 
| terminus, and on Richmond street—how retresh- | 
| ing—behold ‘‘Richmond Hall,’’ converted into a) 
| palace, admire for a moment the residence of ‘‘that » 
}model man with a mudei tamily,” observe the 
| general iook of thritt everywhere, take a peep at 
| what the public spirit of E. H. R. R. is doing in| 
| the way of building; call on Mr. H., the temper- 
lance apostie, take a look at the old village church | 
shed a tear t.ere, and then hurry off to the cars, 
for it whistles; and I must be on the run or be | 
left.— Transcript. 


philanthropic, large-hearted, open handed and | 
modest triend, H. L. Pierce, Esq., whose choco- | 
late took the first preminm at the Paris Exposition. | 
An Irishman | 
by the name ot Hannan made the first chocolate. | 
He was seen one day sitting on a stone near the | 


wick ks ‘ , is Uni- | 
tanurevareh, Kev. Me Morieon, D.D., pastor.| BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


ly 


PARLOR FURNITURE. | 


| PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 

| English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 

| Terry, RKReps and 

French Lasting, 
' the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
| be found in Boston. 

| MANUFACTURED BY 

| 





SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 


July 4. 3m 


~ BEAL & HOOPER 
MANUFACTURE, 


At their Manufactury in East Cambridge 


BLACK WALNUT 


| siounry of all sorts 





Parlor Sets, 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Which cannot be excelled tn stule, durability and finish, by 
any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 
SALESROOMS 


—IN— 


Haymarket Square, 
At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do | 
well to examine the stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, | 


MAN FACTURERS OF FURNITURE. | 
tf i 


Tv ‘ 

RINK’S ORGAN SC 

fally revied; with the German directions and terms 
Reve into English. and the pedal part written on a 
separate staff. Th - whole edited by W. T. Best. A new 
and valuable edition of th- most thorough and systematic 
system of instruction for the formation of a correct style of 
organ playing, anu the mastery of the instrument in all its 
varied resources. Price. in iz paris, each, €150; in one 


5.00. Mailed, postpaid 
—- OLIVER DITSON & C9., Pusiismens. 
July 18. t 277 Washington street. 








RANCIS W. BIRD & CO.-, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
East Walpole Mass. 


Warehouse, Ne. 55 Water Sirect, Boston. 


| mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart | 


during the late war. 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—R duction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE: 


A LARGE AND FRESH "ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
SUMMER AND FALL STYLES 
—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 
Most Satisfactory Prices! 

(™ Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


| 383 Washington Street, Boston. 
tf 


May 2. 


aq FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


#@ ITALIAN and STOKE AWNINGS, FLAGS, 

M TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 

VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKINGS, &c., manu- 

factured. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, SCREAM- 
ERS, and TENTS for sale and to let. DE ‘ORATIONS fur- 
¥LAGS for POLI:ICAL and other 





and put up. LAMPKELL & MARBLE, 
857 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 
May 2. 6m 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ero. 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 


| 63 Beekman Strect, New York. 


Factories at Worcester snd Groton Junction. 
Aug. 1. 8m 


TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


June 6. 118 Milk Street, Besten. ly 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromtield St., Boston. 
Jane 6. tf 


MOORE’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, elementary. technical, his- 
torical, biographical, vocal and instrumental. In one large 
octavo volume of more than ove thousar.d pages. Bound in 
Price SIX DOLLARS. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBusiers, 
July 18. 8t 277 Washington street. 





J. M. CARROLL & CO., | 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY, and LADIES FUR- 


NISHING GOODS. 

Rooms, 174 TReMONT STREET (opp. the Common), Boston. 
Miss J. M. CARROLL. 

June 6. 3m 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. | 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
E'resco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emboss- 
twng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


June 27. tf 





-HALLET & CUMSTON, | 


Manufacturers of Piano-F ortes. 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 1833, 
and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 

DIOUS FACTORY 
For the Manutacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 


Second-hand Pianos takentn erchange. Pranos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


‘Warereoma: 


339 Washington St., Boston. 
April 25. tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, | 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) | 


CAT IER SS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
rates, for | 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnixhed from Table 


arge or small, 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. | 


WEDDING CAKE | 


| supplied. of the richest quality, got up in handsome atrle 


Cake and Confec- 
May 2. 


Superior ice-Creams, 


THE | 
PATENT DUPLEX MIRROR | 
w 


ners ae 


Ie now on exhibition and aale | 
at No. 12 West street. The | 
public are invited to call and 
examine this new and valu 
able iw prevement in Mirrors. | 
Ladies wil! find this of espec- | 
ial interest to them. 


JOHN SOWLE, | 


Patenice and Manu- 
facturer. 


The Patent Duplex Mirror | 
is adapted to Bureaus, Toilet 
Tables, Toilet Cases, Wall | 
> Glasses for chambers and 
dressing rooms, large Pier 
Glasses for parlor and dress- 
ing reoms, Large Glasses on 
Feet for tailors’ shops, dress and cloak makers, Wall and 
Counter Glasses for Millinery shops and hat stores—all of 
which can be seen at No. 12 West street, or at the Manu- 


| factory. No. 120 North street. 


June 2). 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


The very important and extensive improvements | 
which have recently been made in shis popular | 
Hotel. the largest in New Englaoa, enable the 
proprietors to offer to Tourists, Families, and the | 
x Travelling Public accommodations and conven- 
iences superior to any other Hotel in the city. | 
During the past seaton additions have been made of num- | 
erous suites of apartments, with bathing-rooms, water. | 
closets, &e., attached ; one of Tufts’ magnificent passenger. | 
elevators, the best ever coustructed. conveys guests to the | 
upper story of the house in one minute; the entries have 
been newly and rich y carpeted, and th~ entire house thor- 
ougoly replenished aud r;‘a wished. making it, in all its ap- 
pointments, equal to any hotel in the country. 
Telegraph Office, Billiard Hal! and Café on the first floor. 
May 23. én LEWIS RICE & SUN, Propri: tors 





ATWOOD’S 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recommnoded by the medical faculty. These bitters ad 





tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct | 
all causes of debility. j 
and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, | 





139 Summer Street, Boston, 
and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES | 


Mrs. M. Hf. Harpy. | 


| Fire Premiums in 1864 


They are a great preventive of Fever ej 


THE 


AMERICAN METHOD FOR THE PIANO FORTE. A 
short, comprehensive and practical system. By Edgar A. 
Robbins, Professor of the Pianoforte. This work meets the 
daily requirements of the pianist. It combines harmony 
with those indispensable points by all emi- 
nent masters, for daily practice, and is so systematized as to 
readily impart a knowledge of the art of understanding and 
executing the difficulties involved in {he piano music of all 
the various schools. It is likewise adapted to all players, from 
the beginner to the finished artist. Price, $4.50. Mailed, 
post-paid. OLIVER DIT3ON & CO., PusiisHeRrs, 
July 25. 3t 277 Washington street, 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Offers a thorough and practical general education. founded 
upon the mathematical, physical and natural sciences, En- 
glish and other modern languages, and mental and polit- 
ial science ; also, a full course of studies and practical ex- 
ercises for students preparing for the professions of the civil, 
mechanical and mining engineer, chemist, metallurgist and 
architect, 

The course extends through four years, the studies of the 
firat and second being common to all, those of the third and 
fourth selected to suit the profession in view. 

Minimum age of admiasion, sixteen. Entrance examina- 
| tions are held July 13 and September 28. For information 





- | respecting feerx and other particulars, address **Prof. WIL- 


| LIAM P. ATKINSON, Sec. Faculty Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston.” WILLIAM B. ROGERS, President. 
June 27. tol 





HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY 8KWING AND MANUFACTURING. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 
July 25. 38m 











CLOTHING, ETC. 





¢ W. FREELAND, BEARD & CU, 
e 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
“152 Devonshire Street, Bosten. 


C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREBLAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May 16. 6m 





a 


“WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 








ho. KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLET, 


July 4. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
DEALERS IN 
| DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
| VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &o. 
j IMPORTERS OF 
i GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
| Ne. 61 Bread, cer. of Milk Street, Bosten 
| May 16. 3m 
| 





‘CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—AvpitToR’s Rerort.— 
City Hall, July 21, 1868.—In compliance with an or- 
der of the City Council, I hereby give notice that the Au- 
| ditor of Accounts’ 56th Annual Report of the Recerpts and 
Expenditures of the City of Bost nand the County of Suf- 
folk, for the financial year 1867-68, with other information 
in relation to the financial affairs of the City, &c., has been 
| Drinted and that the citizens can obtain copies of the same, 
| On application at the several Police Station Houses, and at 

| the Auditor's Offi e, City Hall, School street. 

ALFRED T. TUKNER, Auditor of Accounts. 
July 25. 3t 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Pustic Latin Scnoon. 

J Candi tates for admission to the Pubiic Latin School 
| will present them elves for admission, on FRIDAY, the 
| feurth day of September next, at 9 o'clock A.M. 

They will bring certificates of good moral character from 
their last instructors—tbat they are, at least, TEN years of 
age, from their parents or guardians—of vaccination from 
their family physicians, voless they come from public 
| schools. 

They will be examined in Reading, Spelling, Geography, 
in the rudiments of Grammar, and of mental and written 
Arithmetic, FRANCIS GARDNER, Head Master. 

July 18. 3t 


ph OF BOSTON.—Mount Hore Cems- 
Tery —The public are respectiully informed that trom 
the first day of May to the firat day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 
1.60, and 2.50 o’clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of passengers for Mount Hope. Returning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 330 and 6 o’clock. Through 
fare, each way, 16 centa. 

For the Board of Trustees. 

May 2. 6m EDWARD A, WHITE, Chairman. 


i (NITY OF BOSTON.—Quarantine ReGu- 
| LATIONS.—In Board of Aldermen, June 22, 1868.— 
Ordered, That, until the first day of December next, all 
vessels arriving at this port, which bave any sickness on 
board, or which may have had any such sickness during 
the voyage, or which have come from any foreign port 
where matignant diseases at any time prevail, also all ves- 
tels arriving from American ports south of the capes of 
Virginia, shall be required to report themselves to the Port 
Physician, at Quarantine, before proceeding to the city. 

No vessel, coming within the above named conditions, 
can leave Quarantine, or discharge her carzo,or any part 
thereof, without the written permit of the Port Physician, 
who is hereby -uthorized and instructed to take any meas- 
ures in regard to such vessels, and to make such rules and 
regulations for their government, while in Quarantine, as, 
in hia judgment, the security of the health of the city may 
require. 

And for the permit so granted, the Port Physician shall 
have the right to demand and receive from each ves<el, her 
master or owners, the fee which it has been customary to 
charge at this port in like cases. 

» Ordered, That the Harbor Master and the Chief of Po- 
lice, be and they are, hereby directed to cause the provis- 
ions of the toregoing order to be strictly enforced. 

Passed. 8. F. McCLEARY, Clerk. 








Extracts from Health Ordinance of the City of Boston. 
Sect. 33. The Board of Health in each seaport town may, 
from time to time, extablish the quarantine to be performed 
by all vessels arriving within the harbor of such town ; and 
| nay make such quarantine regulations as they shall juvge 
| necessary for the health and safety of the inhabitants. 
Sect. 34. The quarantine regulations, so established, 
shail extend to all persons, and all goods and effects arriving 
| in such vessels, and to all persons who may visit or go on 
| board the same. 
| Sect. 35. The quarantine regulations aforesaid. after no- 
tice thereof shall nave been given, in the manner above 
provided, shall be observed by all persons ; and any person 





— | who shall violate any such quarantine regulation shall for- 


| feit a suin not less that five dollars nor more than five hun- 
| dred dollars. | 2m 





INSURANCE. | 


gl he E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, ; 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property; alao on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at voeir office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTOKS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A Wellington, 
Sampeon Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Fd. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dver, Samuel KE. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irnvinw Morse. Zecretary. May 16. 


 apeaas INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE......... deanmeges Mawaoes 


Authorized Capital ........0 ...ceceeeee $10,000,000 
Paid upe pital and Reserves.......4.+ +.» $6,000,000 
$2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Ineures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with iteample resources, afforda to insurers 
the inoat une westionable security, while it will ever le distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
claime. 

Policies isaned ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Ayent und Attorney fer the Compnay. 
W. C. HIGGIN83ON Surveyor. ly July 4. 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSUKANUE 
a 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Petter, 
Paul Adame, 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

©. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Ccmpary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successtul a!weys 
making large and regular returns in cash to all pelicy hold- 
ers. Vast cash dividend, rorty Pex cent. It is strictly aw 
institution for mutual prot tirely benefi tw all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy , caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual. it im 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, whieh will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods oi pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘ion, 
ther personally or by mail, to the officers or agents o/ the 
Company. 





;en 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M.P. Wilder, Sewel 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. a Homer Bartlett. 

. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBRENS, Se-retary. 
W. W. Moazanp, M. D., Medical Examiner. * July 4 
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